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OUR TREATY OBLIGATIONS MUST BE KEPT. 


E are preparing to defend our seaboard cities and 
harbors against possible invasion, It will require 
vears of time and millions of money. But there is 

one simple safeguard against foreign aggression, which 
we can adopt with little costand without delay. It is by 
fulfilling with scrupulous honor our treaty obligations 
with all the world, and by keeping strict faith with for- 
eign powers. This has been and will be a surer defense 
than gunboats or torpedoes. The occurrences at Seattle, 
following two similar outrages upon Chinese residents in 
this country, should awaken us to a keen sense of this 
duty. 

By a treaty with China made in 1858, citizens of the 
United States in China were placed on a common footing 
of amity and goodwill with the subjects of the latter 
country. By the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 the two 
Governments recognized ‘‘the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage of free migration and emigration 
of their citizens and subjects, respectively, from one 
country to the other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents,” and it was provided that citi- 
zens of both countries ‘‘ should enjoy the same privileges, 
immunities, or exemptions, in respect of travel or resi- 
dence, and in respect of public educational institutions, 
as should be accorded to the most favored nation in the 
country in which they should be respectively visiting or 
residing. 

This treaty’ remained in force until May 9th, 1881. 
By means of it we invited Chinese subjects to our shores, 
and promised them protection and favor. But they ac- 
cepted it in such numbers that we became alarmed. In 
the words of Mr. Justice Field in the recent Chinese case, 
‘Thoughtful persons, who were exempt from race preju- 
dice, saw, in the facilities of transportation between the 
two countries, the certainty, at no distant day, that, from 
the unnumbered millions on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific, vast hordes would pour in upon us, overrunning 
our coasts #nd controlling our institutions.” Impelled 
by this dread, we made the treaty of 1881, by which 
China agreed that we might regulate, limit or suspend, 
the coming and residence of Chinese, but not absolutely 
prohibit it. And we agreed that our laws on the subject 
should be confined to laborers, and should be reasonable. 
And we also made this definite stipulation : ‘‘ If Chinese 
laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either perma- 
neutly or temporarily residing in the territory of the 
United States, meet with ill-treatment at the hands of 
any other persons, the Government of the United States 
will exert all its power to devise measures for their pro- 
tection, and to secure to them the same rights, privileges, 
immunities and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to 
which they are entitled by treaty.” 

This is our solemn national promise to China, and this 
we are bound, both in honor and interest, to fulfill. Vat- 
tel said: ‘‘ There would be no longer any security, no 
longer any commerce among mankind, if they did not 
think themselves obliged to keep faith with each other, 
axd to perform their promises.” 

We made this promise in order to do away with the 
provisions of former treaties, and to secure ourselves 
against an apprehended danger. Acting upon the pro- 
visions thus obtained, we have made stringent laws 
against the immigration of Chinese laborers, and have 
enforced them rigorously, But every consideration of 
honor and good faith requires us to keep our part of 
the bargain, and to protect with all our power those 
who are lawfully here. We have already been disgraced 
by repeated violations of this duty. The treaty said that 
Chinese should ‘‘not be subject to personal maltreat- 
ment or abuse.” They have not only been abused, they 
have been brutally murdered; and now, in Seattle, an 
organized scheme of summary banishment of a whole 
community has been devised, and has been practically 
successful, in spite of the vigorous action of the authori- 
ties. This was in a Territory, wholly under the control 
of the National Government. Not a moment sheuld be 
lost in redressing this wrong; and no other warning 
should be needed to stimulate us to fulfill the promise 
we have made “ to exert all our power” to secure pro- 
tection to men who came here only because we invited 
them. China had shut herself up for centuries. We 
clamored for admittance, and gained it by promising her 
people freedom and protection here. We must fulfill that 
promise, without evasion. If national honor does not 
oblige us, we should be compelled by a meaner motive. 
China has had some bitter experience in paying indem- 
nities to us for breaches of treaty obligations, and our 
turn will soon come unless these outrages are stopped. 








THE MORMON PROBLEM: A NEW SOLUTION. 


HILE the President and Congress have been de- 
liberating as to ways and means for suppressing 
the Mormon evil, Christian philanthropy and education 





have been engaged in the actual work of suppression. 
The schoolteacher represents the chief weapon in this 
new campaign. For five years the Yankee schoolmis- 
tress has been in Utah. Under the auspices of the New 
West Education Commission, a society whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, no less than thirty-seven schools 
are formed in the Territory, in which are sixty-two 
teachers and nearly three thousand pupils. Nearly one- 
third of the whole number of pupils are of Mormon pa- 
rentage, and nearly a quarter belong to ‘‘ Apostate” 
homes, These schools bear the torch of enlightenment 
to many back villages of Utah, in which it is confidently 
believed that the president of the Mormon hierarchy is 
the President of the United States. They also carry the 
lesson of peace and goodwill to hundreds who are in- 
clined to imagine that the chief weapon of this Govern- 
ment is the bayonet, and its laws the outcome of hate 
and revenge. 

‘The worth of this new method o7 solving the Mormon 
problem is recognized throughout the Mormon Terri- 
tory. Governor Murray has lately written, declaring 
that the work ‘‘is a great factor in the advancement of 
education, good morals and sound government.” Chief- 
justice Jane has said it is ‘‘of the greatest importance, 
and deserves the heartjest support.” A former Internal 
Revenue Collector affirms-that a ‘‘ peaceful revolution ” 
is thus produced in the people. The editor of the Daily 
Tribune of Salt Lake City, Mr. C. C. Goodwin, says 
these schools ‘‘have made the first direct inroad into 
Mormon homes, and have turned for hundreds of chil- 
dren the first leaves of the book of knowledge, and set an 
influence at work in their souls which will, by-and-by, 
expand with something that will beat down the super- 
stitions which are sought to be fostered im every child’s 
heart in Mormondom, . . . I do not know of any other 
so potential a weapon to open the gates of darkness.” 

It is evident that affairs in Utah approach a crisis. 
When the crisis comes, it will be found that these schools 
have greatly contributed to the solution of the problem 
of good government, and that they will prove of great use 
in the future peaceful reconstruction of the Territory. 








FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION AT YALE. 


ALE conservatism has passed into a proverb, and yet 
within the last few years the staid old college has 
become distinguished as a centre of the most radical 
Free Trade teachings. Professor W. G. Sumner, who has 
filled. the Chair of Political Economy, has proved himself 
a most aggressive special pleader. Other doctrinaires in 
similar positions are content to restrict their arguments 
to their class-rooms. Professor Sumner has zealously 
labored to instruct, not only his classes, but the nation 
at large. He'is a writer of books and of contributions to 
periodicals, and a platform orator eager to make Free 
Trade the vital issue in our national politics. Only a 
short time since he was in active training for a public 
‘*mill” with Senator Sherman on this question. Of 
course, he has gained a large following among the youth- 
ful students of Yale. Aside from his direct teachings, 
the students have seen him eulogized in the Free Trade 
Press, and denounced by Protectionist newspapers, until 
they have come to look upon him as something of a hero 
—the one great man of the Faculty. Notoriety of any 
kind has a fascination for the young. Add to these con- 
sideraticns the enthusiasm and forcible and happy style 
of address which are said to characterize Professor 
Sumner’s lectures, and it is not strange that three- 
fourths of Yale’s recent graduates have left the College 
pronounced Free Traders. 

But on setting out into the world, these young men 
have been obliged to deal with certain practical applica- 
tions of the Tariff question which had not occurred to 
them in the class-room. Many of them have found them- 
selves dependent upon hard -headed fathers, who had 
built up under a Protective Tariff industries which had 
supplied the means of education to the sons, and upon 
which they had relied for future maintenance. It is easy 
to imagine the disappointment of a father,who had looked 
upon his son as a successor in business, on finding that 
son a vehement advocate of the abolition of the Protect- 
ive Tariff, 2 measure which would flatten the paternal 
business like the proverbial pancake. It is easy to im- 
agine, too, that the son, on finding his business prosperity 
largely dependent upon Protection, sooner or later felt 
less assured on the Tariff question than when listening to 
Professor Sumner’s mellifluous utterances. Altogether, 
it was not strange that the representatives of the New 
England mauufacturing interests became convinced that 


Political Economy was not taught at Yale as it should be. 


Therefore their sons began to go elsewhere, and the 
Faculty and Corporation of Yale were forced to find in 
the straight Free Trade teachings of the college a princi- 
pal reason for the decreasing numbers of the Freshman 
classes. At last they have acted on the hint by engaging 
a prominent advocate of Protection, Professor R. E. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, to deliver 
a course of University lectures. This should have been 
done before. The arguments for,.as well as the argu- 
ments against, Protection should be placed before ccllege 
students. The theory of Free Trade appeals with pecu- 
liar force to young students, but they should not gradu- 
ate without learning from : competent instructor some- 
thing of the practical results brought about by Protection 
in this country. Since there is an honest difference of 





opinion on this question, the Yale Corporation should 
have, from the first, allowed the impressionable young 
men committed to their care to hear both sides. The 
tardy concession now made shows that Protection is 
stronger than Professor Sumner. 








A PHENOMENALLY DEFECTIVE MEMORY. 


'P.HE practices of Jacob Sharp as the obtainer of the 
charter for the railroad down Broadway, and the 
builder of the road, are important and significant as add- 
ing to the symmetry of the well-known method by which 
franchises are secured, and the venality of public officers 
concealed. The bribers of Legislatures have before 
shown their marvelous ability to forget, and the receiv- 
ers of bribes have exhibited unbounded assurance in de- 
nial; but never before have all the desirable qualities of 
a manipulator been combined in one man. Jacob Sharp 
is a model of his kind—a pattern whose perfect form all fu- 
ture railroad promoters and ‘‘ bosses ” ought to follow. 

Oakes Ames went down to the grave a broken-hearted 
man because be remembered so much; Tweed was 
ruined because of the babbling books of the City Hall ; 
the victims of the Pacific Mail were entrapped by the 
discovery of telltale checks. Jacob Sharp improved on 
these methods. Twenty years ago, when he first applied 
for a charter for ‘‘a road down Broadway,” he reformed 
his methods. He cultivated his memory to forget every- 
thing more than one day old; he ceased to write people’s 
names on checks; and he burnt his books behind him, 
a financial Cortez, and thenceforth kept no records of his 
transactions with his butcher, his baker, his candlestick- 
maker, his lobbyist, his Senator, or his Alderman. So 
now, when brought upon the stand to swear as to what 
he did with $900,000 that seems to be missing from the 
money which he got from the sale of his bonds, he has a 
clear field. He swears that he has forgotten. He pro- 
duces his recently used checkbook—the checks torn out 
and the stubs a blank! He produces his bankbook, 
showing what checks have been drawn (always made out 
to ‘‘Cash ” or ‘‘ Bearer”); but whenever a check is more 
than $50,000 he forgets whom it was made out to, or what 
it was for. Concerning a check of $150,000 drawn out 2 
few months ago, his mind is a perfect blank—if we may 
be allowed to apply the expression to the alleged inhab- 
itant of the upper portion of his anatomy. He kept no 
books whatever, although doing a business of a million 
dollars a year, and all his accounts were kept on a little 
slip of paper which he carried loose in his side-pocket, 
and tore up and flung away when it was full ! 

This is all very shrewd. It shows that Jacob Sharp 
did not mean to be caught. It shows that he could have 
given valuable points to Mattoon and Fields, to James 
Fisk and Daniel Drew and “Boss” Tweed. But, at the 
same time, it will convince the average American brain 
that Jacob Sharp corrupted the Common Council of 
New York city, that he stole the charter from the people 
through that coquetry, and that he has now added 
perjury to bribery. No wonder such a man hates the 
newspapers! The boy who is now preparing to furnish 
the Twentieth Century with such a public enemy as 
Jacob Sharp should at once put himself in training by 
drawing his checks to ‘‘ Cash,” abandoning every species 
of bookkeeping, and drinking milk in public as an alle- 
gorical voucher for his innocence, 








HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


N the death of Horatio Seymour, the country has 
suffered the loss of one of its purest and most dis- 
tinguished citizens. While he will not, probably, rank in 
history among our ablest statesmen, he was for a con- 
siderable period one of the conspicuous figures of our 
public life, and his nobility of character and sincere de- 
votion to the highest public interests justly endeared him 
to his countrymen. Had he possessed a more aggressive 
nature, and cared more than he did for the prizes which 
are achieved by combat and contention, he would have 
acquired a really commanding influence in the life and 
politics of his time. The sphere of usefulness for which 
he was peculiarly equipped was the Senate of the United 
States, and it was a mistake, both in a party and a public 
sense, that he was not advanced to that arena. He has 
left the country the legacy of an upright, conscientious 
and patriotic life; and since every just and pure life is 
a reinforcement of those moral forees which, after all, 
rule the world, it may be truly said of him that he 
has not lived in vain. 


THE LONDON RIOTS.. 

tages recent disorders in London are disquieting, not 

because of the actual damage done, but because of 
the possible destruction of property that might be in- 
flicted. It is still a problem as to how far the Socialist 
element can unite the hitherto law-abiding labor element 
in. a movement having for its ultimate object the over- 
throw of social order through the defiance of all Jaw. Ob- 
viously, vast consequences depend upon the solution of 
that problem. If the ruling classes of England are wise, 
they will seize the opportunity to contribute to a right 
and speedy solution of this question. This they can do 
by paying some real attention to the actual grievances of 
the poor and unemployed, and by giving employment, 80 
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far as possible, to the working-classes who are destitute, 
thus detaching the latter from the Socialist classes who 
have resolved to live without work. With law-respecting 
men, who are willing to work, the whole world is in sym- 
pathy. With the order-destroying Nihilists and Social- 
ists, who will not work and who seem determined to live 
off the labor of others, the whole world is at war. 

3ut the practical question‘ arises in connection with 
the lawlessness in London, Can the authorities control 
any general uprising of all the vicious classes when simul- 
taneous movements at different paints in that great city 
are concerted and are under the direction of bold and 
daring leaders? The conservators of the peace are 
alarmingly small in numbers compared with the ‘‘ lower 
orders ” that might hope to profit by the universal plun- 
der of a great city. The vicious, the starving or des- 
titute, and the lawless, would at all times seem to be 
numerous enough in all the large European cities to 
overpower the civil authorities, provided the former had 
weapons and leaders. If there was at any moment an 
attack by a mob of twenty thousand men upon the Bank 
of England, the military alone would be able to save the 
bank from robbery and destruction, 

Is New York to-day perfectly secure from all forms of 
general lawlessness and public disorder? Past riots 
ought to teach us to be prepared at all times for the 
worst. We do not believe that any mob could long defy 
the ordinary authorities here, as those of London were de- 
fied ; but the presence of the vicious and criminal classes 
is always a menace to social order, and the civil power 
should be at all times so vigorously asserted against 
them, as to avert all possibility of a serious outbreak. 
Men of the class who led the London mobs are bold only 
‘ when the public administration betrays impotence and 
timidity ; when they are certain that any serious infrac- 
tion of law will be punished promptly and mercilessly, 
their valor seldom finds occasion for display. 








OUR COAST DEFENSES. 


A MOST important advance has been made by the 
American people during the past two years towards 
adequately defending our coasts and reconstructing our 
navy—that is, they have discovered that it is indis- 
pensably necessary to do something in that direction. 
They have come really to comprehend that, compared 
with European countries, and even South American na- 
tions, we possess no navy whatever; that we could not 
resent an affront from the feeblest of the second-class 
Powers; and that Italy or Holland, Brazil or Chili, 
could station a gunboat off Coney Island and fearlessly 
exact tribute of New York. This thorough awakening 
is about half the work. The other half has been well 
begun by General Hawley’s Senate Committee, which 
has just made its report on ordnance and war-ships. 
The conclusions arrived at are that the iron and steel 
ships, with their heavy armor, guns and shafting, can 
be made in the United States in private yards, but that 
the navy-yards proper are, like most of our cannon, ‘old- 
fashioned and out of date. The present total armament 
of our forts and arsenals numbers 2,065 pieces of various 
calibres, ail of them muzzle-loaders and most of them in- 
effective as a means of either offense or defense, It is also 
found that our resources of iron are abundant, and that 
we can manufacture steel more cheaply than any other 
nation : therefore, that we are metallurgically independ- 
ent. Now let Congress go ahead and provide the navy 
and coast defense in which we are so shamefully de- 
ficient, assured that the party that moves furthest and 
fastest towards this consummation will win in the greatest 
degree the approval of the people. 








A NEW YORK ART ROMANCE, 


i opening of the exhibition of the art collections formed by 
the late Mrs, Mary Jane Morgan, preparatory to their sale early 
in March, has directed public attention to the remarkable career 
and life of the woman who made them. A schoolteacher of very 
moderate means, she became, about twelve years ago, the second 
wife of the late Charles Morgan, a millionaire steamship-owner,who 
had made his money in the Gulf of Mexico trade during the war. 
Mr. Morgan died about eight years since, leaving his widow some 
$4,000,000 ; and she soon acquired a reputation as a collector of 
rare and expensive paintings and objects of art. To this work she 
devoted her entire time and fortune, and within four years she ac- 
cumulated one of the most remarkable art collections ever exposed 
for sale anywhere in the world. Possessed of little or no art edu- 
cation, she became at once the prey of the dealers, and her col- 
lections consequently represent the most costly art objects, imported 
to and manufactured in this country during the period of her ac- 
tivity as a purchaser, The most costly articles being generally the 
best of their kind, these collections are, of course, of a very superior 
character. The Oriental porcelains owned by her are only. sur- 
passed in this country by those possessed by Mr. Walters, of Balti- 
more ; while her paintings are the most thoroughly representative 
examples of modern French art to be found, with the exception, 
Perhaps, of the Vanderbilt and Walters collections, not only in 
America, but in the world, Such masters as Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Bouguereau, Fortuny, Knaus, Daubigny, Gérome, Henner, 
Vibert, Meissonier and Jules Bréton, are represented, each by 
several examples, and the collection contains not one really in- 
ferior canvas, 

It would naturally be supposed that a woman of so great wealth 
and such art would have been widely and ‘prominently 
known im)the metropolis ; but the very opposite is the fact in the 
case ; and here is where the rom of her career lies. Her resi- 
dence was an ordinary brown-stone house in Madison Square, and 


a surrounded by paintings and bric-a-brac that princes would 

ve-envied, Mrs. Morgan dwelt almost alone, neither knowing nor 

known to the members of the gay and busy world around her.~Her 
“ * 





sole acquaintances outside her home and a few relatives with whom 
she was never on very intimate terms, were the Rev. Dr. Conklin, 
who is popularly supposed to have received a large share of her 
property ; and the picture and bric-a-brac dealers, whose interest it 
was to preserve a discreet silence regarding so rare and profitable a 
customer. It is said that in certain art stores where she was well 
known, the price of all articles was advanced fifty per cent. when 
she visited them as a possible purchaser. She was literally a dia- 
mond mine to these tradesmen, and her death last Summer was 
profoundly lamented by them. Childless, she left no heirs, and 
dying intestate, her possessions are being consecutively sold by 
auction to secure an equitable division of the estate. Their sale 
will be the San Donato one of America, and she may be called New 
York's female Prince Demidoff, Fortune smiled upon the school- 
teacher, who, summoned from her desk, has simply by the disper- 
sion of a husband's wealth made a name for herself that will be 
long remembered for its unique achievements. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


Ww: have commented elsewhere upon the riotous demonstrations 

which last week created such profound alarm in London. 
At this writing the disorders have ceased, and there seems to be no 
probability that they will be renewed. The Government has at 
length awakened to the importance of doing something to remove 
the causes of discontent, and circulars are being addressed to offi- 
cials throughout the country, inquiring into the extent of the dis- 
tress existing among the workingpeople out of employment, and 
inviting suggestions as to the best measures for their relief. A 
popular movement for the relief of unemployed workingmen has 
also been started in London and other cities, and money, clothing, 
and rations are being generously contributed. 

Mr. Parnell has won another triumph in the election of his 
Parliamentary candidate, Captain O'Shea, from Galway. From 
the fact that Captain O’Shea, whose candidacy had been authorized 
by Mr. Parnell without consulting his colleagues, was at first op- 
posed by all the leading men of the party in Galway, who had 
named Mr. Lynch as the candidate, the leadership of Mr. Parnell 
was really involved in the contest, and the outcome was awaited 
with great interest. Mr. Parnell seems to have realized that he 
had acted hastily, and going to Galway, met his critics in so frank 
a way that he overcame their hostility, and Mr. Lynch himself 
acquiescing, Captain O'Shea was elected by a practically unani- 
mous vote. In a speech after the election, Mr. Parnell congratu- 
lated the electors upon the unity they had displayed, and thanked 
them for the confidence they had shownin him. This tribute, he 
said, was the noblest he had ever received, and was an unerring 
indication of the speedy triumph of the national cause, It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Lynch will fill the first future vacancy in the 
party. 

News from the East is not hopeful for pacification in Greece 
and the Balkan Peninsula. King Milan has summoned the entire 
Servian army to a six weeks’ drill in the field, and purchased 50,000 
rifles, with ammunition. In official circles the boast is made that, 
in the event of a renewal of hostilities, Servia will be able to put 
80,000 men on the frontier within ten days, As to Greece, it was 
recently stated that she was prepared to disarm, upon condition of 
Turkey’s ceding Epirus, in accordance with the Berlin Treaty ; but, 
according to later advices, the Greek naval reserve have been sum- 
moned for active service, and in Constantinople there is a general 
expectation that hostile demonstrations are about to begin. 

A military court, in Paris, has just finished the investigation of 
the disastrous Lang-Son retreat, which occurred in the Tonquin 
War, nearly a year ago. General Herbinger, who had charge of the 
French troops at that time, and who has been more or less under a 
cloud since the affair, has been finally exonerated from blame for 
the disaster. 

Prince Alessandro Torlonia, who died in Italy on Sunday of last 
week, at the age of eighty-six years, will be remembered by the 
world for having successfully carried out a public euterprise which 
such powerful monarchs as Julius Cesar, Claudius, Trajan, Had- 
rian and Frederick II. had attempted before him, and with failure. 
This enterprise was the draining of Lake Fucino, covering 37,050 
acres of what has since become valuable land, on the border of the 
Neapolitan Province. Prince Torlonia persevered for twenty-two 
ycars, and finally accomplished a thorough drainage of the largest 
natural reservoir that has ever been emptied. He made a tunnel 
6,887 yards long, extending under mountain and plain to the River 
Lysis, and discharging 10,912 gallons of water per second. His re- 
ward was fortune and title, with the fame of having achieved one 
of the greatest engineering triumphs of ancient or modern times. 








Tue sentiment in favor of open sessions of the Senate for the 
consideration of appointments to office is steadily growing, and if 
the majority in that body are wise, they will open the doors and 
take down the blinds forthwith. If, this being done, the President 
shall refuse to furnish the papers and information which may be’ 
called for, with him alone will lie the responsibility of denying to 
the people that knowledge. 


Can it be that the Republicans are falling in love with the 
bachelor President? If not, why is the party whip cracked about 
their ears by the Tribune? After all, the people at large care more 
about country than party. Both parties are beginning to find out 
that we have an honest, resolute, patriotic President, who means 
to do the best he can. When a President of either party gains the 
respect and confidence of the people, factional spirit is a hard thing 
to keep alive, though the organs blow ever so vigorously. 





Tue syndicate in the coke regions are doing a wise thing to 
shut down their works till they can make some adjustment of dif- 
ficulties with their late workmen or other more responsible men. 
This is far better than to import other ‘‘ contract laborers,” or to 
bring negroes from Virginia, as is threatened. A pacific overture 
might be made in the interest of justice and humanity by abolish- 
ing the infamous “‘store-order” system, by which the employers 
try to get profits at both ends : to make money by labor, and then 
make more money by compelling the workman to spend his wages 
at a monopoly store. 


Ang the street-railways of New York city in the habit of bribing 
the municipal officers in order to escape even the small taxation 
which is imposed on them? The facts suggest this implication. 
Year after year they refuse to pay, contest the city’s suits, compro- 
mise or induce the authorities to let the demand go by default, till 
now, as Comptroller Loew shows, there is due to New York from 
the horse-railroads for taxes the sum of $775,000! Besides this, 
half as much more has been outlawed by the negligence of the col- 
lectors, Some of these corporations pay from 30 to 50 per cent. on 
the annual capital invested. Let the Senate look after this cor- 


porate rascality, 








Tue formal resolution adopted at a meeting of the Princeton 
Junior Class, that hazing is a disgrace to colleges and the partici- 
pants, and asking the Sophomores and Freshmen to unite with the 
Juniors in condemnation of the practice, is unquestionably com- 
mendable. There is, however, a savor of humor in the transaction, 
despite its serious importance, to one who reflects that this fine 
article of virtue did not develop itself until after the now censori- 
ous Juniors had had their fill of rude fun at the expense of the 
Sophomores, whose turn it now is—according to college precedent 
and practice—to get even with the class below them for all that 
they had suffered at the hands of the class above them. But if the 
conversion of the Juniors is of the eleventh-hour brand, it is to be 
hoped the two lower classes will win the greater credit by resisting 
the larger temptation, 





Tue whipping-post was again brought into active operation in 
Newcastle, Del., the other day, when five men received from five to 
twenty lashes each on the bare back, Although the thermometer 
stood at zero in the jail-yard, the temperature was altogether too 
hot for the comfort of the unhappy wretches. One of them, ac- 
cording to a Press dispatch, although but twenty-two years of age, 
has been an inmate of the jail twenty times, for terms varying from 
three to tivelve months, ‘‘and has been whipped nearly every 
time.” The significance of the latter statement is worthy of par- 
ticular attention, for it certainly demolishes the pet argument of 
those who uphold this method of punishment, namely, that one 
who had once suffered it was careful never to be obliged to submit 
to the pain and the indignity for the second time, 





Tue syndicate to buy up the Reading Railroad at Sheriffs sale, 
and ‘‘reorganize” it, has also undertaken to “ protect” the coal 
roads, with the immediate purpose of pocketing a rile of money 
and the consequent result of putting up the price of coal at the ex- 
pense of every poor consumer in the East. There ought to be some 
law in Pennsylvania to prevent those conspiracies, as there is in 
Connecticut. Herbert Spencer well says: ‘‘ Where consolidation is 
possible, competition is impossible.” A franchise ought not to be 
granted by a State for the exercise of such tremendous functions, 
except on the condition that there shall be no merger, combination 
or pooling, without the consent of the people assembled in Legisla- 
ture. Most of the tentacles of this octopus are in New York, and it 
is alleged that $50,000,000 has been put into a pool to effect the end 
aimed at—an end wholly inconsistent with the public interest. 





Tue New York Senate and Assembly are at cross purposes as to 
the employment of prison labor. The latter has passed a Biil 
granting $1,100,000 to buy a great plant, and the former has pro- 
gressed a Bill for half that amount. The Assembly seems to be de- 
ferring to a most ignorant sentiment that prevails, to the effect 
that if prisoners are ailowed to work, they will injure laboring men. 
Of course, as we have shown, the exact opposite is the fact ; if they 
work, and work hard, they will support themselves ; if they idle, 
they must be supported by the industrious, A man who works— 
whether a penal convict or a free laborer—is helping to relieve the 
orderly of the burden of his maintenance ; it is only he who does 
not work who is the enemy of the laboring man and of all society. 
The best system for the State is the contract system, which for 
years made our prisoners self-supporting; and the Legislature 
ought to return to it at once and voluntarily, instead of waiting 
and being compelled to return to it after spending millions of 
money in catering to an ignorant prejudice, 





THz question seems to press upon public attention whether 
social order does not require a matron to be associated with the 
warden in the control of every penal institution. The disclosures 
recently made of alleged gross outrages perpetrated against female 
convicts in the New Jersey State Prison has found its parallel in 
similar institutions in other States. Female prisoners are safe in 
the custody of a majority of keepers, let us hope ; but the oppor- 
tunity of such abuse ought not to be given, and this can be pre- 
vented only by the appointment of a matron who shall be entirely 
independent of the warden, and of co-ordinate authority, at once 
governing and protecting all female inmates. It is strange that 
the women who clamor for ballots, for higher wages, for salaries 
from their husbands, and for many unattainable things, do not 
unite in a unanimous demand to the Legislature of every State for 
a competent matron to be appointed directly by the Governor, and 
to be responsible to him. Is the voice of Sorosis hushed that it 
may not speak? 





Tue sudden death of General Hancock has caused wide regret. 
He was the second soldier in rank in our active army, and he bore 
the reputation of having been one of the bravest and most skillful 
leaders in a fight. General Grant himself said : ‘I learned to look 
to Hancock as my best corps commander,” and, though they after- 
wards had an unpleasant controversy that almost became a quar- 
rel, this opinion was always maintained and the service acknow- 
ledged. -He was beaten by Garfield for the Presidency, but there 
was no trace of defeat or disappointment in his superb bearing 
when, a few months later, he rode at the head of the official cayal- 
cade at the inauguration of his rival. Hancock was a generous, 
cordial, warm-hearted, easily approachable man, and he drew men 
to him in about the same way that McClellan did, being much more 
beloved than some’who were his seniors in rank, His fame was 
rounded to its fullness, and, though he died prematurely in point 
of years, his work was done, and it is not likely that a decade or 
two more would have materially increased his status as a devoted 
servant of the people or a pure and noble champion of -free 
government, 





Tue fishermen along the Quebec coast, at Gaspé, Percé, Bona- 
venture, Paspebiac and elsewhere, have been reduced to a condi- 
tion of atter destitution by the failure of the codfish monopolies 
owned by C. Robin & Co. and Boutillier & Co,, two allied firms. 
This is the result of years of sueh feudal servitude as has existed 
nowhere else on this Continent since the monopoly of the Hudson 
Bay Company was broken. The firm of Robin & Co. was founded 
a hundred years ago, and its employés have always boen in @ state 
of peonage. The firm’s custom has been to advance provisions and 
supplies’ to the men at exorbitant rates, taking advantage of their 
necessities to keep them always in debt. Few of the fishermen have 
been able even to own their boats, and it has been impossible for 
them to make any advance towards independence. After reducing 
them to this abject condition, the firm has failed, although its 
heads, who live abroad, will probably not be without sufficient 
means, Asa result, the fishermen who have been made helpless by 
this treatment are now in danger of starvation, and the local and 
general Governments are appealed to to keep this suffering popula- 
tion alive. If the Government had interfered earlier in behalf of 
the fishermen and against the policy of the monopoly, the present 
disastrous results would not have followed, 





The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— Serr Paar 6. 
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THE LATE CAPT. EMMET CRAWFORD. 


TE give on this page a portrait of Captain Em: 
\ met Crawford, of the Third Cavalry, who 
was killed by Mexicans, on January 11th, while in 
pursuit of the hostile Apaches. The official report 
of the affair shows that Captain Crawford’s com- 
mand of Indian scouts located the camp of the hos. 
tiles on the night of January 10th, at a point about 
fifty miles southwest of Narcori, Mexico, and one 
mile north of the Arras River, being about 200 
miles from the border line. They surrounded the 
camp and quietly,awaited the: break of day. In 
the meantime the braying of the burros alarmed 
the hostiles. Two of them made their appear- 
ance, and were fired upon by the scouts, and a 
general fight ensued. Finally, the Indians re- 
treated to the rocks, and left all their effects in 
the hands of the scouts. A running fire was kept 
up for two or three hours, when Captain Craw- 
ford’s command was surprised by a volley of 
bullets fired in their midst from an unexpected 

# quarter. At first it was supposed that the shots 
“ame from Captain Davis's command, which was 

also pursuing the hostiles in that vicinity. Cap- 
tain Crawford signaled for his men to stop firing, 
and it was then discovered that the attacking 
party was composed of Mexicans, who had, as 
they allege, mistaken Captain Crawford’s men 
for the hostiles. An attempt was made to com- 
municate with the Mexicans, but before’ a'parley 
- gould be secured a volley was fired from another 
Rs part of their line, and Captain Crawford fell with 
a bullet through his head. Later reports of the 
affair justify the belief that the Mexicans were not 
as ignorant of the character of Crawford’s com- 
mand as they pretended to be, and our Govern- 
ment should insist upon a thorough investigation 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

Captain Emmet Crawford, whose career was 
thus sadly cut short, was a native of Philadelphia. 
In May, 1861, he enlisted as a private in Company 
F, of the Seventy-first Pennsylvania Regiment. 
After three years’ service, he was discharged on 
July 2d, 1864, and nine days-later he re-entered 
the army as first sergeant of Company K of the 
One Hundred and Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania 
4. Regiment. He gave up this position in the follow- 
ing November, and joined the Thirteenth United 
States Colored Regiment as a first-lieutenant. He 
was made a brevet-captain in 1865 for meritorious 
service during the war. From February, 1866, to 
May, 1867, he served as a second-lieutenant in the 
Thirty-seventh United States Colored Regiment. 
He then joined the Thirty-ninth Infantry, and in 
1 1868 was. made’a, first-lieutenant, and a year later 
— he was transferred to: the Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
“He was assigned to the Third Cavalry in 1871, and 
<*'Was made a captain in 1879. .Captain'Crawford 

saw a great deal of ‘hard service during the war, 
* and in recent years he had become well known as 

an Indian fighter, taking an active part in the 

campaigns-against hostile Indians in Montana, 
», «Dakota, Idaho, Nebraska, Colorado, Arizona and 
New Mexico. He accompanied General Crook in 
his Sierra Madre expedition against the Apaches, 
and for a year or. two he was in charge of the 
Apache Reservation, * When Geronimo broke out 
from Camp Apache, Arizona, on May 17th, 1885, 
Captain Crawford volunteered for the pursuit of 
the renegade Indians, and from that time until he 
received his fatal wound he had followed the sav- 
ages with untiring energy. 






A MONUMENT TO BROOKLYN HEROES. 


HE memorial which Brooklyn proposes to raise 
in honor of the many of her sons who have 
fought in the wars of the country has been 
planned upon a scale which will make it one of the 
most important monuments in the United States, 
and worthy of comparison with those which adorn 
the European capitals. The work has been com- 
mitted to J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, and Richard 
M. Hunt, the architect —both men of. national 


reputation in their respective professions. They , 


have prepared an elaborate model; which has 





NEW YORK.— PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE SONS OF BROOKLYN WHO FELL IN FOUR WARS, TO BE ERECTED AT THE 
FROM THE MODEL OF THE SCULPTOR, J. Q. A. WARD, N. & 





CAPTAIN EMMET CRAWFORD, THIRD U. S. CAVALRY, LATELY KILLED BY MEXICANS 
: WHILE PURSUING THE APACHE HOSTILES. 


been accepted by a committee consisting of ex- 
Mayor Low, Mr. A. E. Orr, Father Malone, and 
Generals Stewart L. Woodford and Slocum: Ac- 
cording to this model, which is constructed on a 



































scale of half an inch to the foot, the general char- 
acteristics of the mcnument are to be as follows : 
The main structure will be of granite, most proba- 
bly of the dark Quincy variety, and the’ statues 
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and bass-reliefs, except the principal one of the 
latter—which is to be cut in the granite—will be 
of bronze. The structure will be about 80 feet in 
height, and the monument proper will stand on a 
circular platform 120 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by a balustrade’ broken by four wide approaches, 
each composed of 12 low steps. The architectural 
portion of the monument proper will be composed 
of two superimposed granite drums, about 16 feet 
in diameter, and together 32 feet high, resting on 
a base of the same shape, which, where it rests on 
the platform, will have a diameter of 48 feet—with 
four pedestal abutments, The crowning bronze 
group, of colossal size, some 14 feet high, will show 
an angel of peace, with upraised wings, separating 
two typical combatants, while on the pedestals will 
stand colossal equestrian figures, 17 feet high, of 
the central figures of the four wars of the country 
—Washington, of the Revolution ; Jackson, of the 
War of 1812 ; Scott, of the Mexican struggle ; and 
Grant, of the Civil War. Under Washington will 
be the words, ‘‘ To those who founded the nation”; 
under Jackson, ‘To those who defended the na- 
tion’; under Scott, ‘‘To those who extended the 
nation”; and under Grant, ‘To those who pre- 
served the nation.” The bass-relief to be carved 
upon the upper granite drum -will have Lib- 
erty for its central figure, with a female negro 
on her left, and Education, the Industries, Arts, 
ete., symbolized on her right. On the lower 
granite drum, between the equestrian figures, will 
be cut the names of the battles in the four different 
wars in which Brooklyn soldiers and sailors fought. 
The bronze bass-reliefs on the base will probably 
depict the departure for and return from the wars, 
woman’s work in the struggle, the fight between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac, and the freeing of 
the slaves. Behind the balustrades of the plat- 
form, on which the central structure will stand, 
will be placed, on oblong pedestals seven feet high, 
four colossal figures, representing an infantryman, 
a cavalryman, an artilleryman and a sailor. 

The chief criticism made in the report of the 
committee accepting the design was the just one 
that the naval branch of the service had not been 
sufficiently recognized. Modifications tending to 
remedy this deficiency, without disturbing the 
general plan, are likely to be made. ‘The severity 
of the architectural features, as indicated in the 
model, will probably be toned down in the actual 
work, 


The site selected for the monument, while not a 


central one as Brooklyn is at present organized, 
is probably the most appropriate and conspicuous 
which could have been selected—namely, the hill- 
top plaza at the main entrance to Prospect Park. 
The construction of the work will occupy five 
years, or more, and it will cost $500,000. The 
committee to be charged with the perfecting of 
the details and the raising of the money has not 
yet been appointed, 





ST: LOUIS ILLUSTRATED. 
HE history of St. Louis is that of a typical 
4 American city: in 1821, when Missouri was 
admitted into the Union as a State, a. town of 
but 600 houses and 5,000 inhabitants—to-day, a 


. stately and rapidly growing city, claiming a pop- 


ulation of 500,000. Situated 1,065 miles southwest 
of New York, and 2,500 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco, by rail, it is the great inter-oceanic rival of 
Chicago. 

St. Louis extends some seventeen miles along the 
west bank of the Mississipi River, and the stream 
is spanned by the superb steel bridge built by 
Captain Eads, and completed in 1864, at a cost of 
$10,000,000. With a total area of 62 square miles, 
St. Louis takes pride in the fact that her park 
area is greater than that of any other American 
city, excepting Philadelphia. She has eighteen 
parks, containing in all 2,107 acres devoted to 
public recreation. 

Our representative collection of views of public 
buildings, streets and outdoor popular resorts 
in St. Louis, will furnish an idea of some of its 
chief architectural features, The new Exposition 
and Music Hall forms an important permanent 
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addition to the edneational and artistic facilities 
enjoyed by the city, ‘I'he Four Courts building, an 
imposing example of the architectural style of the 
French Renaissance, is occupied by the two Crimi- 
nal Courts, the Police Court, the Board of Police 
Commissioners, and various municipal offices. 
The Chamber of Commerce, or Merchants’ Ex- 
change, is another fine edifice, occupying half a 
uare. The Union Market is the principal one 
of half a dozen similar establishments, and is 
thronged by thousands on Saturday afternoons 
and evenings. The Waterworks, at Bissell’s Point, 
on the Mississippi, are one of the sights of subur- 
ban 8t. Louis. ey force the water to a height of 
200 feet, and their ordinary capacity is 30,000,000 
gallons per day. An extension is in process of 
construction, which will double their — 
The Missouri Botanical Park (“Shaw's Gardens’ )» 
embracing fifty acres, are celebrated for their ex- 
tensive collection of native and exotic trees, flow- 
ers and planta. A general view is given of Fourth 
Street, the Broadway of St. Louis, looking south 
from Chestnut Street. The Germania Club House, 
and one of the much-frequented beer-gardens, in- 
dicative of the large German element in the city’s 
population, are also illustrated. 


AFTER DEATH. 
Ol live? Did I die last night? 
Is the new life dark—or bright? 
Ilave I vanquished sin? 
Have I entered in 
Where all, for ever, is right? 


I have found no memory yet ; 

Do sinners—and saints—forget ? 
Oh, what was my name? 

My glory? or shame? 

Whose eyes o’er my clay are wet? 


Will there come no light through the dark ? 
Shall I hear no sounds, if I hark? 

How long must I wait, 

Just within the gate, 

So silent—so cold—so stark ? 


I remember no sin—(God forgive /) 

I can guess at no needs—( God give /) 

I am waiting alone— 

Unknowing—unknown ; 

Did I die last night? Do I live? 
CLARENCE M. BouTe te. 


A WOMAN’S ATONEMENT. 


By IpA ROWLAND. 


E was called to preach in the little stone 
H church at Bayside, and she sang in the 
choir. That was the beginning of it. As to 
how it would end, people held various opinions, 
although on one point they all agreed. He was 
sure to fall in love with her. It had so long been 
the fashion for everybody to adore the beautiful 
Miss Sturtevant, that it was generally accepted as 
a fact that no masculine heart could resist her 
fascinations. For ten years nearly all the mar- 
riageable young men of Bayside had in turn laid 
their hearts at her feet, had gone through a brief 
season of mad despair as she refused them, and 
then married elsewhere, and learned as the years 
went by to look into her lovely eyes with indiffer- 
ence, All but one. There was one dark spot in 
Violet Sturtevant’s life of which she did not love 
to think. Sydney Kent had seemed to her only a 
boy, pleasant to have for a devoted slave, and al- 
though she knew he was madly in love with her, 
she kept him at her side for months, and when at 
last she could no longer keep back the declaration 
of his feelings, she made light of his love, called it 
a boyish passion, and when he vowed to end his 
life, she only laughed and gave him a year to for- 
get her. But the boy was insane with grief, and 
within an hour from the time he left her side died 
by his own hand. This was more of a shock to 
her than she cared to own. She had been cruel 
and unfeeling, but all through thoughtlessness. 
Her pride, however, was great, and she gave nosign 
of sorrow or repentance. His widowed mother 
carried her broken heart away from Bayside, and 
the sad occurrence became a thing of the past. 

The shadow of it never left Violet’s life. Other 
suitors came, and it was strange that the heart 
that drew all others towards it never felt a thrill 
of love as the old, old story was repeatedly whis,; 
pered to her. She enjoyed her power over them. 
She could not live without trying to win every 
heart thrown in her way ; but the sweet unselfish- 
ness of a true woman's love was to her an enigma, 

The year preceding the time of which I write 
had been a quiet one for Violet compared with the 
excitement of her previous life. She had been 
left alone in the world with the exception of a 
maiden aunt, who shared her home, Possessed of 
an abundance of means, and a beautifal country 
home, there were not many girls whose lives were 
so unfettered and free. There had been a dearth 
of young men in the village for some time, and 
just as life was beginning to seem rather tame and 
uninteresting, the young. minister came, and 
brought with him a ripple of excitement into the 
quiet village, which had not for twenty years pos- 
sessed a young unmarried clergyman. 

*” * * * * * 

The church-bells had ceased ringing, and Miss 
Martha Sturtevant, in her best black silk, was pac- 
ing nervously up and down the long veranda, wait- 
ing for her niece. The old coach that had carried 
three generations of Sturtevants to and from di- 
vine service had been at the gate for ten minutes, 
and still Violet lingered in her room. If there 
was any one thing this amiable spinster disliked, 
it was being late for church ; but there was some- 
thing else on her mind that increased her nerv- 
ousness. 

“‘T wonder if she will wear her new dress? And 
yet, what does it matter? She will still be the 
same. Perhaps if I should speak to her, warn her 
a little—I wonder if I dare——” 

Just then she heard a light step, and turning, 
saw Violet in the doorway. 

It was not the new dress—but a creamy nun’s 
vailing, made very simply, with cascades of lace 
around the white throat, and instead of the new 


bonnet with its nodding plumes, was a simple 
white straw with clouds of lace—no flowers, no 
ribbons ; and yet, as Miss Martha looked, she wished 
she had worn the new dress, Her niece seemed to 
read her thoughts, and laughed a little defiantly, 
as they seated themselves and were driven rapidly 
into the village. 

‘You are displeased, aunt, and there is some- 
thing you wish to say to me. Pray be quick about 
it. James is driving fast.” 

‘Not displeased, Violet,” said Aunt Martha, 
gently ; “‘but there is something I wished to say. 
It may do no good, but I must speak. I pray you 
have some respect for this young man’s sacred 
calling. Do not try to gain his love, only to throw 
it away.” 

‘You mean the minister, I suppose. Any one 
would think, to hear you, I possessed an ‘evil eye.’ 
What if he falls in love ?—J can’t help it. His sa- 
cred calling will help him bear his disappointment, 
if it is to be that. Aunt Martha,” she cried, pas- 
sionately, “‘have I no heart, I wonder? Perhaps 
my hero has come in the person of this paragon.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear, I should be so happy !” and the 
old lady’s voice trembled with emotion. 

‘You are a dear old goose, auntie. It might be 
wise to wait and see him before we rave in this 
manner. If he has red hair and wears glasses, 
my simplicity is wasted.” a 

They reached the church then; and Miss Martha 
went into the wide family pew, while her niece 
flitted up the narrow stairs to the gallery. 

It suited her to sing in the choir. It gave her 
something to do, and some one to rule; for no 
one in the village had received as good a musical 
education as herself. 

The music was indeed a credit to her, and many 
a chance visitor from the city turned in surprise, 
as the glorious old anthems rolled over their 
heads. More than one heart felt a little flutter of 
expectancy as @ tall, slender man rose in the 
pulpit to address them, 

He did not preach a dry sermon about the old 
patriarchs, or some knotty problem in theology. 
He talked to them as if he knew each one’s secret 
grief, and by his delicate sympathy healed the 
sore heart. He pictured what a true, beautiful 
life they might lead, until Violet found herself 
thinking of the past—her frivolous, useless life, 
The old wound reopened, and she wildly wished 
she could bring back to life the one son of that 
widowed mother who eight years before had blot- 
ted out his young life for her sake. 

She had a solo in the closing anthem, and many 
turned to look as her mellow voice floated upward, 
It seemed to have a new tone, that touched the 
heart like a prayer for forgiveness. 

Ralph Armstrong, as he sat in the pulpit, looked 
across the little church into a face that seemed like 
the face of an angel. 

here were several matters to speak about to 
the organist after church, and it was some little 
time before Violet descended the stairs, where, to 
her surprise, she found her aunt with the minis- 
ter’s hand in hers, while she seemed almost on the 
verge of hysterics. Hastening to her side, she 
heard her say: 

“To think that you are the son of myold friend, 
John Armstrong! Such a surprise and pleasure, 
Violet, do tell him he must come home to dinner 
with us.” 

‘¢ Pray introduce me, aunt, and I certainly will,” 
said her niece, laughing, for Aunt Martha cer- 
tainly looked very funny, half embracing the 
young man, while a score of people looked on in 
wonderment. 

Violet’s repentant mood was gone. It vanished 
as she saw a glance of admiration in the dark eyes 
the young man turned upon her. During the 
homeward drive and the dinner following, Aunt 
Martha would have liked to label her dangerous, 
She certainly had never seemed more attractive, 
and the young man would need to pray for strength 
if he wished to resist. 
**Violet,” said her aunt, sternly, as she looked 
into her room to say good-night, “that young man 
is the son of the dearest friend of my youth, I will 
have no trifling with his heart.” 

* * 7 * * + 
In the year following, I think Violet Sturtevant 
received all the punishment she deserved. It was 
at once the happiest and most wretched year of 
her life. Happiest, because she had at last learned 
to love, and hung with rapture on every word ut- 
tered by the one who had won her heart. The 
most wretched, because although she tried every 
fascination in her power, he seemed perfectly in- 
different to her. At times her heart would exult 
over some little attention, only to grow cold as, 
perhaps the same day, she would see the same at- 
tention offered some one else. She could not ac- 
cuse him of being a flirt. He was simply courte- 
ous to all alike. He came often to see Aunt 
Martha, as his father’s friend, and Violet could 
not complain of lack of opportunity to win his 
regard. Feeling him hard to please only made 
her the more anxious to succeed. She would see 
him sometimes looking at her as one might at a 
beautiful picture, with pleasure and admiration ; 
but through it all a subtle coldness that chilled 
her heart. He was not engaged ; she learned in a 
thousand different ways that he was generous and 
warmhearted ; but the year went by, and he was 
still cool and indifferent, paying more attention 
to the village maidens than to herself ; and, as 
she felt that her case was hopeless, she suffered 
more than even Aunt Martha, who watched her 
closely, imagined. 

Once she thought, ‘He thinks me too gay,” 
and forthwith donned a simpler attire, and sang 
softer airs, only to see him studying her with an 
amused curiosity that nettled her. A dozen times 
she vowed to overcome this foolish infatuation, 
and avoided his presence ; but it all ended the 
same way. After declining to come down and 
help Aunt Martha entertain him, she would kneel 
at her window in the darkness just to hear his foot- 





steps as he left the house, murmuring “Ralph !” 





** Ralph !” over and over. If he could only have 
heard the passion and despair in that faint cry ! 

At last she felt that she could bear it no longer. 
She would go away until she could conquer herself, 
when something happened that seemed to reveal 
the cause of his indifference. 

At a party, one evening, some one was speaking 
of an event which happened in the village twenty 
years before, when Mr. Armstrong remarked : 

“‘T remember it well. I was visiting my aunt, 
Mrs. Kent, at the time.” 

Violet heard no more ; she thought they spoke 
of Sydney and his unhappy fate, and imagined 
she saw a Jook of scorn on the face of the man she 
loved. How he must despise her, for his aunt 
had undoubtedly told him all about her before he 
came. He had been forewarned, and, alas! fore- 
armed. 

She found her aunt, and entreated her to leave, 
as she was ill ; and very ill she looked as she lay 
back in the carriage, saying over and over to her- 
self : ‘‘ His cousin, and I killed him.” Her youth- 
fal folly seemed fated to mar her whole life. 

“You do look sick’; I hope you are not coming 
down with the fever,” said Aunt Martha, anx- 
jously. ‘We must go away at once. They say 
there are a dozen cases in town, and they fear an 
epidemic like the one here four years ago. We 
must leave to-morrow, if possible.” 

Violet was passive that night, and let her aunt 
plan out their Summer without any opposition, 
but as she lay and thought during that long 
terrible night, she planned her life anew. 

In the morning she said: ‘‘ You can go, Aunt 
Martha, but I shall certainly stay. We can be in 
no danger here. Our Spring water is so pure—not 
like that which supplies the village—and they will 
need all the help they can get to care for the sick. 
So many who are able will leave the poor and sick 
to their fate. I shall invite a number of those who 
are unable to leave to come out here and stay 
until the danger is over. There are many I could 
name now whom it would benefit, even if they were 
not threatened with the fever. Oh, Aunt Martha, 
do you think if I could save a life it would atone 
for the past ?” 

In that bitter cry her aunt read the story of 
that poor suffering heart. 

** We will both stay,” she said, gently. ‘‘I was 
only thinking of you when I urged going. My life 
is soon over. It does not matter.” 

The old mansion was large and surrounded by a 
farm teeming with plenty. The old rooms, unused 
so long, were opened and aired, and soon in every 
one were one or more occupants. There were deli- 
cate children, poor, tired schoolteachers, and sev- 
eral old ladies, into whose pinched and sorrowful 
lives this visit came as a heavenly vision. The 
village was indeed plague-stricken. Many who 
were able fled, but among those who remained the 
death-rate ran high. Doctors came from other 
places, and Ralph Armstrong staid and nursed 
and comforted allin his power. His face flushed 
as he learned of Miss Sturtevant’s guests, her 
aunt taking care that he should know to whom 
the credit was due. He soon heard of her in 
other ways, and met her more than once beside 
the dying. She was pale, quiet, and courageous, 
but never more beautiful. There was one young 
girl who, in days past, she had believed had won 
the heart she would have died to possess. She had 
hated her for her simple beauty then, and now 
when she heard she was very low with the fever, 
with no regular nurse to attend her, a fierce 
struggle took place in her soul, which ended in 
her going to her bedside, prepared to stay and 
battle for the life in the poor fever-racked frame. 
For days she watched beside her, taking but little 
rest herself. Ralph had been in with the doctor, 
and pressed her hand gratefully as he found her 
there. There seemed no hope, and the doctor 
said, one day: ‘‘I can do no more, If she lives 
she will owe her life to you, Miss Sturtevant.” 

All that night she sat by the bed, gave nourish- 
ment and medicine, bathed the fevered brow and 
prayed for life, and as the day dawned she knew 
her prayer was granted. Some one came in to re- 
lieve her, and she slipped out into the fresh air. 
She went through the garden to avoid meeting the 
doctor and Ralph, who, she knew, were coming at 
that hour. Very pale and worn she looked, as 
she leaned against a rustic seat ; but there was an 
exultant look in the face lifted towards Heaven, 

At last she saw Ralph come from the house, 
looking around as if seeking her, and as he drew 
near, she cried : 

“*T have saved a life, I have made atonement. 
Go toher. I saved her for you.” 

‘“No, no! did you not know?—she loves and is 
to marry her cousin. My place is here, if you will 
let me stay. Here at your feet to ask forgive- 
ness for my doubt of you. To think I could have 
doubted such a noble heart! I feel that I am un- 
worthy to ask you to love me.” 

‘* And you know the past?” 

“All; this week has blotted out the past for 
ever.” 

She turned to him with a look that told him, 
more than words could do, of the fiery furnace 
through which her soul had passed, and stretch- 
ing out his arms, hé lifted her away from it all— 
to his heart. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS.. 


Recent FicutTine rx THE Soupan. 


The redoubtable Osman Digna, whose death has 
been so often announced, continues to harass the 
British at Suakim ; while on the Nile the Soudan- 
ese Arabs a strength which was startlingly 
demonstra: in the battle near Koshey on 
80th of December last—the subject of our picture. 
On that date, according to the British accounts, 
the whole of the troops composing the field force 
were assembled at Firket, and at daybreak 
for the attack. The e above Koshey Fort 





where the Camerons had been beleaguered for 
Girty -five days) had been loopholed, and strongly 





occupied by the enemy. In the attack, this village 
was shelled from the heights on the enemy’s right 
while the Cameron Highlanders and Ninth Bat. 
talion, Egyptian Army, cleared the village at the 
point of the bayonet. Both brigades then ad- 
van on the main position at Giniss, while the 
cavalry cut off the retreat. In a few hours the 
enemy were in full flight, leaving behind them 
their banners and quantities of ammunition. They 
lost twenty-four emirs and six hundred men. It is 
a significant fact, notwithstanding the numerous 
alleged “victories ” of the English in the Soudan, 
that the fighting to-day is 500 miles nearer Cairo 
than it was twelve months ago. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Josep CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the new President of the Lo- 
cal Government Board in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabi- 
net, is unquestionably one of the foremost figures 
of English political life, and a power second to 
none in the present Government. He was born 
in London in 1836, educated at University College 
School, and engaged in business until 1874. He 
was Mayor of Birmingham during three successive 
years—1874, °75, °76—and entered upon his Par- 

mentary career ten years ago, when he was 
elected to the seat vacated by Mr. Dixon at Bir- 
mingham. At the General Election in 1880 he 
was again returned for Birmingham, and Mr. 
Gladstone —— him President of the Board 
of Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet. Since that 
time he has taken a distinguished part in the dis- 
cussion of all the great a questions, and his 
career is _— familiar to the world. As a speaker. 
Mr. Chamberlain is plain and to the point, an 
not without strains of fine, vibrating oratory. His 
articles on Liberalism, in the Fortnightly Review, 
have shown his ability to put common sense into 
good English. There is reason to believe that he 
would not be sorry to see a republic substituted 
for the aang so-called monarchy in England ; 
and if there is little love lost between Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Queen, there is still less between 
Her Majesty and Mr. Chamberlain. His influence, 
however, is great, and ever on the increase ; and, 
as President of the Local Board, his business ex- 
perience will make him an important factor in the 
deliberations of the Government. 


Tue Mensey ToNNEL. 


The tunnel under the Mersey River, between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, was formally opened 
by the Prince of Wales on the 20th ultimo, On 
the 17th of January, 1884, little more than four 
years after the undertaking had been regularly 
taken in hand, the workmen on the Birkenhead 
side shook hands with those from Liverpool. The 
rapidity with which the work had been carried out 
was greatly due to the use of Colonel Beaumont’s 
boring-machine, which is driven by compressed 
air, and scoops out a tunnel seven feet in diame- 
ter ; large quantities of explosives, however, were 
also employed in the excavations. The tunnel, 
which is laid with a double tine of rails, is well- 
drained and ventilated. The ventilating tunnel, 
7 feet 2 inches in diameter, is placed parallel to 
the main tunnel, and at a distance of about 
twenty feet from it. The ventilation is accom- 
plished by means of fans. In consequence of the 
great depth of the river, and the comparative 
shortness of the line, the gradients are somewhat 
severe, but this drawback is obviated by the use 
of may sane d powerful locomotives, which per- 
form the journey between hae 6 ye and Birken- 
head in less-than four minutes. At either end ele- 
vators- capable of raising a hundred persons ata 
time have been erected, so that there will be ve 
little delay in getting from the streets to the rail- 
way which lies so far beneath them. 


QUEEN VicToRIA OPENING PARLIAMENT. 


The state appearance of Qneen Victoria—her 
first since 1880—lent a spectacular interest to the 
recent opening of the Parliamentary session. Tho 
Royal rape ay a consisted of six carriages, each 
drawn by six horses, conveying the Officers of the 
Household, ete. ; and the Royal carriage drawn by 
eight cream-colored horses, ey the Duchess 
of Buccleuch (Mistress of the Robes), H.R. H. 
Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty the Queen. 
Her Majesty wore a dress and train of black satin, 
trimmed with miniver, and a vail of Honiton Jace, 
surmounted by the Crown in diamonds, She also 
wore the Koh-i-Noor asa brooch. Princess Bea- 
trice wore a dress of ruby velvet, and a diadem of 
rubies and diamonds, arriving at the Palace 
of Westminster, Her Majesty, before whom walked 
the Duke of Portland bearing the Crown, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury with the Sword of State, and the 
Marquis of Winchester bearing the Cap of Main- 
tenance, proceeded by way of the Royal Staircase 
in the Victoria Tower to the Robing Room, and 
thence by the Royal or Victoria Gallery and the 
Prince’s Chamber to the House of Lords, where 
the Speech was read by the Lord Chan r. 


Kine THexsaw’s Removan From MANDALAY. 


Our picture represents the scene of the last 
moments spent by the deposed King of Burmah in 
his at Mandalay. In a recent description, 
an eye-witness says: *‘The King, seated at an 
orentng the low platform of tne house, had no 

jicular richness in his dress, and was, as far as 
remember, without jewelry. The only Royal ap- 
ndage that I noticed was a huge gold spittoon, so 
eavy that it is said to take two men to carry it. In 
pecerens f fymee we Thebaw was stout, and looked 
eavy and unintelligent. The Queen crouched 
pe ye _ King in the So agnrs eser — 
of respec e@ was eagerly w: ring e 
King nearly all the time. We stood on the King’s 


a on the floor below him, our heads about level 


his. To his right, the Ministers who had ac- 
companied us lay prostrate, with lowered heads, it 
being a great pn As even to look at the King. The 
pee mapas Mee ae ve er it bene 
mainly a series ae ons on the g8 
as to his roper and conveyance to Rangoon. 
He het in fear of his life, mainly, as I under- 
stood, from ‘his own people, though this is, proba- 
bly, an unn terror. He had already com- 
lained of ‘their ingratitude, and seemed quite 
ted with them. His favorite servants, on 
the night before, and left him, t Believe, evel 
the’ ‘ore, e ve, even 
without food.” 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 


IGHTY-SEVEN S Zee have since the 
death of Washington, and probably there 

is not fon 6 eee living who is able to recall 
him in his ¢ as he li even from the vaguest 
memories of early childhood. The last notable 
claimant to this distinction was Mrs. Greene, 
widow of a son of the Revolutionary general of 
that name, and who died in Newport, recently, 
aged 102 years. But the phantasm rises from his- 
tory’s records more (pepe than ever as time 
goes on; and the relics wherein memories of the 
Father of our Liberty are enshrined grow every 
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to seduce Lafayette from the 
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side of the Commander -in- 
chief, but the noble French- 
man refused to listen to them, 
and took up his quarters with 
Washington amidst the desola- 
tion of Valley Forge. The fail- 
ute of the conspiracy is well- 
known, 

The revered Chief, serene and 
courageous, went the rounds of 
the camp, doing his utmost to 
encourage the men by his words 
and example. A distinguished 
foreign officer related that, walk- 
ing with Washington among the 
huts, he heard many voices mur- 
muring through the open crev- 
ices between the logs : *‘No pay, 
no clothes, no- provisions,. no 
rum!” And when a miserable 
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LAFAYETTE’S HEADQUARTERS. 


year more sacred in the spell of their hallowed 
associations. 

What relics of our war for independence could 
possess a more thrilling and pathetic interest 
than those of Valley Forge? Among the low hills 
and hollows by the winding Schuylkill the desti- 
tnte army of patriots passed the most fearful 
Winter of all the long struggle—a Winter through 
which only the personal example and peg ore 
of such a leader as Washington could have bronght 
them without ttter ~~. and dissglution. Here, 
after the disasters of Brandywine’ and German- 
town, the crippled American army came, with bare 
and bleeding feet, and established their Winter 
qnarters, on the 19th of December, 1777. The 
whole number of men in the field when the en- 
campment commenced. was 11,098; and of this 
number, 2,898 were unfit for duty, by reason of 
destitution and illness. Washington, who had as- 
sured the soldiers that he would personally ‘‘ share 


wretch was seen flitting from 
one hovel to anotlier, his naked- 











GENERAL HUNTINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


ness was only covered by a dirty 
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blanket. Dark indeed, at that 


pily, as the historian says, 
“there was in the character of 
Washington something which 
enabled him, notwithstanding 
the discordant materials of 
which his army was composed, 
to attach both his officers and 
soldiers so strongly to his per- 
son, that no distress could weak- 
en their affection nor. impair 
the respect ‘and veneration . in 
which he was held by them. 
To this is to a attributed = 
preservation of a respectable 
military force under circum- 
stances but too well calculated 
for its dissolution,” 
Washington, upon his arrival 
at Valley Forge, occupied a 
cheerless marquee on the hill 
until his soldiers had been pro- 


wat 
“ 








WOODFORD’S HEADQUARTERS. 


their hardships and _——— of every inconven- 
ience,”. at once issued orders and explicit direc- 
tions for the building of the 16x14 log-huts which 
were to shelter the men during the Winter. The 
camp was laid out upon the plan of a regular city, 
and surrounded by intrenchments on the lan 
side. Weeks and months of terrible suffering were 
mt by the army in these huts. The 
inter was a severe one, such as we know little of 
in these times, and although sheltered from the 
wind, the men, crowded to the number of twelve 
in each hut, were sadly in want of food, fuel, 
blankets and clothing. Disease added its terrors 
to those of famine and cold, and smallpox ap- 
in the camp. There were no facilities for 
ransportation, and such supplies as could be pro- 
¢ had to be Carried by the men on their backs, 
or hauled on improvised handcarts. By the middle 
of February, 1778, things were so desperate that 
General Varnum wrote to General Greene: ‘‘In 


vided with lodgings; then he 
took up. his residence at the 

















GENERAL VARNUM’S HEADQUARTERS. 


house of Mr. Isaac Potts, a 











Quaker preacher, who owned 
the iron forge from which the 
hamlet derived its name. The 
Potts house, which stands un- 
changed y, is a substantial 
two-story structure of gray 
stone, situated near the junc- 
tion of- the Valley Creek with 
the Schuylkill iver, about 
twenty-two miles from Phila- 
delphia. Martha Washington, 
who shared the privations at 
Valley Forge with her husband, 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘The Gen- 
eral’s apartment is very small ; 
he has a log-cabin built to 
dine in, which has made our 
uarters much more tolerable 
than they were at first.” At 
the east window of Washing- 








GENERAL KNOX’S HEADQUARTERS. 


all human probability the omy must dissolve.” 
In the midst of this trying situation, a strong 
combination was formed against Washington, in 
which members of Congress, and even officers of 
the army, were arrayed. This faction endeavored 


ton’s room, which commands a 
view of the camping-ground 
are still’ to be seen a sma 
secret trap-door and a cavity beneath the sill, 
which the Commander-in-chief used as a private 
ernoe for his papers. 

alley Forge has n but little modernized. 
While all traces of the huts of the Revolutionary 
soldiers have disappeared, many 
of the lines of fo: tion may 








still be distinctly traced. The 
Potts house, and the stone hous- 
es where Lafayette and other 
generals made their headquar- 
ters, yet remain. former, 
thanks to the care of the Cen- 
tennial and Memorial Associa- 
tion of Valley Forge, appears 
to-day, inside and out, almost 

isely as it did when Wash- 
ington dwelt there. The house 
was purchased by the Patriotic 
Order of Sons of America, in 
1879, the price demanded being 
$6,000. Half of this sum was 
paid, and a debt of $3,000 still 
rests upon the property. The 
Sons are exerting themselves to 
pay oF the ineumbrance, and 
on the approaching anniver- 
sary of the birth of Washington 





GENERAL WAYNE’S HEADQUARTERS, 


will give a literary and musi- 
cal entertainment 1m Philadel- 


time, was the prospect for Ame-. 
ee ee rican independence. But, hap- 





phia, the proceeds to be devoted to that com- 
mendable purpose, 


THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL HANCOCK, 


ENERAL HANCOCK’S death, on Tuesday of 

JX last week, was a surprise and a shock. His 
funeral was a simple one in its ceremonial fea- 
tures, but memorable on account of the number 
of distinguished persons who attended it, and the 
tributes paid to the dead soldier’s memory through- 
out the country. 

Until Saturday, the body of General Hancock, 
surrounded by a guard of honor, remained in the 
room where he died, in his plain little wooden 
house on Governor’s Island. The funeral services 
took place at Trinity Church, New York, at ten 
o'clock Saturday morning; the body being es- 
corted to the church by batteries of the Fitth 
United States Artillery, from Governor's Island, 
and other posts in the Harbor, together with mili- 
tary organizations and Grand Army Posts of New 
York city. The cannon of Castle William boomed 
farewell, and minute-guns were fired as the escort 
left the Island with the body of its déad com- 
mander, The pall-bearers were : The Hon. Thos. 
F. Bayard, General William T. Sherman, General 


Philip H. Sheridan, General William B. Franklin, 


General Alfred H. Terry, General N. A. Miles, 
General John Newton, General James B. Fry, 
General Francis A. Walker, General William F. 
Smith, Mr. B. M. Hartshorne, Colonel W. P. Wil- 
son, and ~— W. D. W. Miller. 

he Rev. Morgan Dix, assisted by the Rev. E. H. 
C. Goodwin, Post Chaplain of Governor’s Island, 
officiated at the funeral services at Trinity. With 
the exception of three hundred seats which had 
been reserved for relatives, pall-bearers, staff offi- 
cers, and other immediate friends, the church 
was thrown open to the public, who crowded the 
edifice to its utmost capacity. After the cere- 
monies here, the body was taken, via the Battery, 
to Jersey City, and thence to the Montgomery 
Cemetery, near Norristown, Pa., where it was de- 
posited in the Hancock mausoleum. 

One of the pictures is a view of the house at 
Montgomery Square, where Winfield Scott Han- 
cock was born, on the 14th of February, 1824, It 
is a noteworthy fact that the General’s brightest 
laurels—those of Gettysburg—were won upon the 
soil of his native State. 

General Hancock was assigned to the command 
of the Military Division of the Atlantic in 1868, 
and, with an interval of three years, during which 
he commanded the Division of Dakota, he oc- 
enpied that position up to the time of his death, 
with headquarters on Governor’s Island.. He 
was, therefore, familiarly known in New York and 
Brooklyn, together with his accomplished wife 
and daughter. The latter’s death in 1880 was a 
severe blow to him. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Freprvuary 6TH—In Houston, Tex., Abraham 
Groesbeck, a pioneer of the State and prominent 
business man, aged 71 years... February Tth—In 
New York, Dr. Alfred C. Post, the well-known 
surgeon, aged 81 years ; in New York, Edward R. 
Coleman, President of the Southern Co, 
of St. Louis, aged 37 years ; in New York, Joseph 
R. Curtis, a California pioneer, aged 72 years ; in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., ex-Mayor Thomas Broderick, 
aged 69 years; in Baltimore, Md., Professor 
Charles D. Morris, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ; in Philadelphia, Pa., General William Wal- 
lace, a well-known Custom House gauger, aged 
57 years ; in Worcester, Mass., ex-Mayor Peter C. 
Bacon, aged 81 years; in: Havana, Cuba, Sejior 
Carlos Marti, an old Spanish merchant of New 
York, aged 79 years. February 8th—-In Westport, 
Conn., Jonathan. E. .Wheeler, President of the 
Saugatuck Manufacturing Co., aged 60 years ; in 
New York, William Hunter, General Purchasing 
Agent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., aged 
59 years; in: Philadelphia, Pa., Charles Weiss, an, 
old merchant of that city, aged 74 years ; in New 
York, Hollis L. Powers, a well-known hotel man, 
aged 59 years. February 9th--On Governor's 
Isiand, General Winfield Scott Hancock, aged 61 
years ; In Chicago, Ill., General W. R. Rowley, 
formerly of General Grant's staff, aged 62 years. 
February 10th—In New York, Henry J. Scudder, a 
poouieent lawyer, aged 61 years ; in Troy, N. ¥., 

iss Laura Don, the well-known actress, aged 30 
years ; in Seattle, Washington Territory, John G. 
Thompson, United States Land Claim Agent; in 
Boston, Mass., John B. Bailey, the well-known 
colored sparring and fencing master, aged 67 
years. February 11th—In New York, Edward 8. 
Goss, member of the Stock Exchange, and a 
geo Mason, aged 42 years; in Detroit, 

ich., Captain Samuel H. Smithers, a well-known 
sportsman, aged 60 years. February 12th—In 
Utica, N. Y., ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, aged 
76 years; in Denver, Col., George C. Bates, a 
peaeeeent politician and lawyer, formerly of 

ichigan, aged 60 years ; in Oswego, N. Y., Cap- 
tain M. H. Stacey, U.S.A., in command of Fort 
Ontario, aged 48 years; in Enterprise, . Fla 
Samuel C. Huey, President of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, aged 72 years ; 
in Boston, Mass., the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, 
D.D., editor of the Universalist Quarterly, aged 73 
years: in New York, John B. Slawson, promi- 
nently connected with passenger traffic in New 
York and other cities, aged 72 years 


PowpDFRED borax snuffed up the nostrils is a 
good remedy for cold in the head. 


Puotoerapuy is employed to recognize good 
wood, Micro-photographs are taken of sections, 
longitudinal and transverse, of standard. pieces 
of timber bearing a certain known maximum or 
minimum strain. These are enlarged and serve 
as comparisons for other samples. Any piece 
which the educated eye detects to have fewer rings 
per inch of diameter, fewer fibres or fewer radial 
plates per square inch ~* section, is rejected. *‘ The 
advantage of the method is,” says the Ohio Lum- 
ber Journal, “ that it allows all timber for import- 
ant positions to be tested before being used.” 


A PROJECT has been started in Rerlin to establish 
there an Anthropological Exhibition, which. will 
do with regard to the races of men what zoological 
gardens do with regard to animals. In the Exhi- 
bition or garden it isintended that representatives 
of various races shall permanently reside, while of 
such races as cannot stand the cold of the climate 
8 yp ang will be brought to Germany to re- 
side there during the Summer. An Ethnological 
Museum is to be established in connection with 
the Exhibition, which is said to have the support 
of several capitalists. Possibly the recent success 
in Berlin and London of Japanese and Indian vil- 
lages has led to this project, which, however, is a 
far more difficult undertaking, but which, if car- 
ried out, would prove of great public interest. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue French Senate, by a vote of 164 to 105, has 
resolved to place the elementary schools exclu- 
sively under lay control. 


Lorp RoseBeEry, the English Foreign Minister, 
has informed the Porte that he will follow Lord 
Salisbury’s Balkan policy. 


SEVERAL more ——s were last week sen- 
tenced, at Salt Lake City, to terms of imprison- 
ment. for unlawful cohabitation. - 


THe Law and Order League of Cincinnati, O., 
have succeeded in suppressing Sunday theatrical 
and variety performances in that city. 


A Funp for General Hancock’s widow has been 
already started. Contributions of $1,000 each 
have been received from Samuel J. Tilden, George 
W. Childs and A. J. Drexel. 


A Brix has been introduced into the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet to regulate the schools 
of the éastern provinces of Germany, and to make 
school attendance compulsory. 


Tue Government Bill for colonizing Prussian 
Poland with German settlers, who are to replace 
the exiled Poles, appropriates 100,000,000 marks to 
defray the expenses of the colonization. 


THE Commissioner of Pensions has informed 
the House Committee on the subject that the pro- 
posed extension of the Arrears of Pensions Acts 
will involve an expenditure of $222,368, 100. 


Since July 1st, 1789, the sum of $94,460,014 has 
been appropriated by Congress for the erection of 
Government buildings outside of Washington, and 
#84,590,191 has been expended for that purpose. 


THE contest over the will of the late Wilber F. 
Storey, of the Chicago Times, has terminated in 
favor of the widow, who thereby becomes the 
owner of the paper and the greater portion of the 
decedent’s -estate. 


Tut House Committee on Railways and Canals 
has decided to report favorably the Bill commit- 
ting the Government to the construction and 
maintenance of the Hennepin Canal at a cost of 
about $9,000,002. 

An anti-Chinese ‘‘ congress ’ convened in Port- 
land, Oregon, on the 13th instant, for the pur- 
pose of considering means for the expulsion of 
the Chinese from that city. The total number of 
Chinese residents is about 2,800. 


THe German Reichstag has adopted a resolu- 
tion urging new and searching inquiry into the 
currency question, with a view to ascertaining 
whether it would be better to adhere to monomet- 
alism or return to a double standard. 


SrveRAL of the wives of Elder George Q. Can- 
non, of the Mormon Church, have been arrested 
and held in bail as witnesses in a suit against him 
as a polygamist. Cannon is himself in hiding, and 
a reward of $500 has been offered for his capture. 


A Brix has been favorably reported to the 
Senate fixing the time for the meeting of Congress 
in 1887, and every second year thereafter, on the 
first Monday in October, and in 1886, and every 
second year thereafter, on the second Monday in 
November. 


Tue United States Parnell Fund has reached 
and passed the figure of $55,000. The following 
nationalities are represented among its contri- 
butors :_ American, Austrian, Prussian, Polish, 
Italian, Spanish, Cuban, Greek, Russian, English, 
Irish, French, Swedish, Swiss, African. 


THE House Committee on Expenditures in ths 
Department of Justice has been informed offi- 
cially that the expenditures on account of the 
telephone investigation fave amounted to $35 in 
the Department of the Interior, and that no 
money has been expended by the Department of 
Justice. 

Tue articles of incorporation of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, Limited, have been filed at 
Albany. The capital is $250,000, and the object 
of the company is stated to be to give American 
opera ; being a permanent organization of the en- 
terprise at present giving performances in New 
York city. 


M. Epovarp Herve, the publicist: M. Léon 
Say, the political economist, and M. Leconte de 
Lisle, the poet, bave been elected members of the 
French Academy of Sciences, The two former are 
ardent believers in the free coinage and circula- 
tion of silver, and their election has given great 
satisfaction to the advocates of silver currency. 


In the Senate, last week, Mr. Beck introduced a 
Bill to substitute coin certificates, redeemable in 
gold or silver at the discretion of the Treasury, for 
the present silver and gold certificates ; and Mr. 
Allison introduced a Bill making silver and gold 
interchangeable at the Treasury and the New York 
Sub-Treasury, and defining silver, gold and United 
States notes as lawful money within the meaning 
of all existing laws. 


A Brix last week reported to the United States 
Senate authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to fit 
out an expedition to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun, which occurs on August 29th, and to de- 
tail a vessel.of the navy to transport the expe- 
dition to and from the point near the port of 
Benguela, Africa, which may be best suited for 
such observations, It appropriates $10,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the expedition. 


GENERAL Crook's report of the pursuit of the 
hostile Apaches by the United States and Apache 
scouts shows that those pursuers have been contin- 
nously on the field since May last, marching over 
1,500 miles. By the middle of January they and 
their pack-trains had been completely worn out, 
and it was necessary to replace the scouts by 
fresh detachments and to reorganize the pack- 
trains. Detachments were maintained at every 
water-hole, keeping the line constantly patrolled. 
At last pred: vy ronimo and nine other cap- 
tives were en roule to Bowie, Arizona. 


At a recent dinner given in Washington by 
Senator Stanford of California, the wines snd 
fruits were ail from that State, the tea and coffee 
service being of solid gold from California mines, 
on @ massive golden tray. The forks and spoons 
were of hammered silver, wrought in rich designs, 
and the china was hand-painted Dresden, Vienna 
and Paris ware. Each plate was distinct in itself, 
containing some historic portrait or scene or some 
odd design. ‘The Raid on the Sabine Women” 
adorned the plate of Senator Evarts ; the face of 
Mary Queen of Scots looked up at Senator Dolph 
when he reversed his pinto. The table was spread 
in the finest of white damask, relieved in the 
centre by a large basket of roses, flanked on each 
side by an oval placque of Jacqueminots. 
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The Mystery of the Mill. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 


Author of “ Tar Leavenworth Case,” “ Hand AND 
Rune,” “A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TOO LATE. 


What fear is this which startles in our ears? 
—Romeo and Juliet, 
HE conclusion which I drew from these sen- 
tences, after a close and repeated perusal of 
them, was to this effect : That Mr. Pollard, 
instead of possessing only two-sons, as was gener- 
ally supposed, had in reality been the father of 
three. That the eldest, born in all probability 
before Mr, Pollard’s removal to this country (he 
was an Englishman by birth), had, by some act of 
violence or fraud, incurred the penalty of the law, 
and was even now serving out a term of imprison- 
ment in his native land. That this son had a 
daughter, innocent and virtuous, whom he desired 
to commit to the care of her grandfather ; that 


he had even sent her over here for that purpose, - 


but that Mr. Pollard, taken down with the illness 
which afterwards ended in death, had not only 
failed to be on hand to receive her, but that, sur- 
rounded and watched by his wife and sons, who, 
in their selfish pride, were determined to ignore 
all claims of kinship on the part of one they de- 
spised, he had not even had the chance to take 
such measures for her safety and happiness as his 
love and regard for her lonely and desolate posi- 
tion seemed to demand. That the will, whose con- 
cealment in his desk he had managed to describe, 
had been made in recompense for this neglect, 
and that by it she would receive that competence 
and acknowledgment of her rights which the 
hatred of her unscrupulous relatives would other- 
wise deny her. 

And this was the will I had weakly given up, 
and it was upon the head of this innocent child 
that the results of my weakness must fall. 

When I first recognized this fact I felt stupefied. 
That I, David Barrows, should be the cause of 
misery and loss to a guileless and pure soul! I 
could not realize it, nor believe that consequences 
so serious and irremediable could follow upon an 
act into which [ had been betrayed by mere cow- 
ardice. But soon, too soon, the matter became 
plain to me. I saw what I had done, and was over- 
whelmed, for I could uo longer doubt that the real 
will had been destroyed and that the one which 
liad been returned to me was a substituted one, 
perhaps the very same which I had seep among 
the papers of Mr. Pollard’s desk, 

The result of my remorse was an immediate de- 
termination on my part to search out fhe young 
girl, left in this remarkable manner to my care, 
and by my cfforts in her behalf do what I could to 
remedy the great evil which, through my instru- 
mentality, had befallen her. 

The purpose was no sooner taken than I pre- 
pared to carry it out. S—— could hold no duty 
for me now, paramount to this. I was a father, 
and my child lingered, solitary and uncared-for, 
in a strange place. I took the first train the next 
morning for the “city of the east-wind.” 

fhe hour at which I arrived at Number —— 
Charles Street was one of deep agitation tome. I 
had thought so continually upon my journey of 
the young waif I was seeking. Would she be the 
embodiment of ingenuousness which her grand- 
father had evidently believed her to be? Should 
I find her forgiving and tractable? or were the 
expectations I had formed false in their character 
and founded rather upon Mr. Pollard’s wishes 
than any knowledge he had of her disposition and 
acquirements ? 

The house was, as far as I could judge from the 
exterior, of a most respectable character, and the 
lady who answered my somewhat impatient sum- 
mons was one of those neat and intelligent-iook- 
ing persons who inspire confidence at first glance. 
To my inquiries as to whether there was living in 
her house a young English lady by the name of 
Grace—I did not like to venture upon that of Pol- 
lard, there being Some phrases in the communica- 
tion I have shown you which led me to think that 
Mr. Pollard had changed his name on coming to 
this country—she gave me a look of such trouble 
and anxiety, that I was instantly struck with 
dismay. 

‘‘Miss Merriam?” she exclaimed; then, as I 
bowed with seeming acquiescence, continued, in a 
tone that conveyed still more disquiet than her 
face: ‘She was here; but she is gone, sir—a 
woman took her away.” 

A woman! I must have grown pale, for she 
swung wide the door and asked me to come in. 

‘* We can talk better in the hall,” she remarked, 
and pointed toa chair, into which I-half fell. 

“*T have a great interest in this young lady,” I 
observed ; ‘‘in short, Iam her guardian. Can you 
tell me the name of the person with whom she 
went away, or where she can be found now?” 

‘*No, sir,” she answered, with the same expres- 
sion of trouble. ‘*The woman gave us no name 
nor address, and the young lady seemed too much 
frightened to speak. We have felt anxious ever 
since she went, sir ; for the letter she showed us 
from the captain of the ship which brought her 
over told us to take great care of her. We did not 
know she bad a guardian, or we should not have 
let her go. The woman seemed very pleasant, and 
paid all the bills, but——” 

*¢But what?” I cried, too anxious to bear a 
moment's delay. 

“She did not lift her vail, and this seemed to 
me a suspicious circumstance,” 

Torn with apprehension and doubt, I staggered 
to my feet. 

“Tell me all about this woman,” I demanded. 
‘* Give me every detail you can remember. I have 
a dreadful fear that it is some one who should 
never have seen this child.” 





“Well, sir, she came at about eleven in the 
morning——” 

‘* What day ?” I interrupted her to ask. 

“Thursday,” she replied, ‘a week ago yester- 
day.” 

The very day after the will was returned to me. 
If she were the woman I feared, she had evidently 
lost no time, 

**She asked for Miss Merriam,” the lady before 
me pursued, evidently greatly pitying my distress, 
“and, as we knew no reason why our young 
boarder should not receive visitors, we immedi- 
ately proceeded to call her down. But the woman, 
with a muttered excuse, said she would not trouble 
us ; that she knew the child well, and would go 
right up to her room if we would only tell her 
where it was, This we did, and should have 
thought no more of the matter, if in a little while 
she had not reappeared in the hall, and. inquiring 
the way to my room, told me that Miss Merriam 
had decided to leave my house ; that she had of- 
fered her a home with her, and that ‘they were to 
go immediately. 

‘*T was somewhat taken aback by this, and in- 
quired if I could not see Miss Merriam, She an- 
swered, ‘What for?’ and when I hinted that 
money was owing me for her board, she drew out 
her pocket-book and paid me on the spot. I could 
say nothing after this but, ‘Are you a relative, 
ma’am ?’ to which her quick: and angry negative, 
hidden, however, next moment, by a suave ac- 
knowledgment of friendship, gave me my first 
feeling of alarm. But I did not dare to ask her 
any farther questions, much as I desired to know 
who she was and where she was going to take the 
young girl. There was something in her manner 
that overawed me, at the same time it filled me 
with dread. But if I could not speak to her, I 
meant to have some words with Miss Merriam be- 
fore she left the house. This the woman seemed 
to wish to prevent, for she stood close by me when 
the young girl came.down, and when I stepped 
forward to say good-by, pushed me somewhat 
rudely aside and took Miss Merriam by the arm. 
‘Come, my dear,’ she cried, and would have hur- 
ried her out without a word; but I would not 
have that. The sorrow and perplexity in Miss 
Merriam’s face were too marked for me to let her 
depart in silence, so I persisted in speaking, and 
after saying how sorry I was to have her go, asked 
her if she would not leave her new address with 
me in case any letters’ should come for her. Her 
answer was a frightenefl look at her companion, 
who immediately spoke for her. ‘I have told 
you,’ said she, ‘that Miss Merriam goes home 
with me. It is not likely she will have any letters, 
but if she should, you can send them to the place 
mentioned on this card,’ and she pulled a visiting 
card from her bag and gave it to me, after which 
she immediately went away, dragging Miss Mer- 
riam with her.” 

‘‘And you have that card?” I cried. ‘ Why 
did you not show it to me at once?” 

“Oh, sir,” she responded, with a sorrowfal 
shake of her head, “it was a fraud, a decep- 
tion. The card was not hers, but another per- 
son's, and its owner don't even know Miss Mer- 
riam.” 

‘How do you know this?” I asked. 
you seen this other person ?” 

‘Yes, sir; I had occasion to, for a letter did 
come for Miss Merriam only a short time after 
she left. So, thinking it a good opportunity to 
see where she had gone, I carried it to the address 
which was on the card given me, and found, as 
I have told you, that it was not the same lady 
at all who lived there, and that there was not only 
no Miss Merriam in the house, but that her name 
was not even known there,” 

‘* And you saw the lady herself?” 

** Yes, sir” 

‘And are you sure it was not the same as the 
one who was here ?” 

**Oh, yes ; she was short and stout and hada 
frank way of speaking, totally unlike that of’ the 
vailed woman.” 

‘* And the latter? How was she shaped? You 
have not told me.” 

I asked this in trembling tones. Though I was 
sure what the answer would be, I dreaded to have 
my fears confirmed. 

‘Well, sir, she was tall, and had a full, com- 
manding figure, very handsome to look at. She 
was dressed all in gray, and had a way of holding 
her head that made an ordinary-sized woman like 
myself feel small and insignificant. Yet she was 
not agreeable in her appearance ; and I am sure 
that if I could have seen her face I should have 
disliked her still more, though I do riot doubt it 
was in keeping with her figure, and very hand- 
some,” 

I could have no doubts as to whom this de- 
scribed, yet I made one final effort to prove my 
suspicions false. 

**You have given me the description of a per- 
son of some pretensions to gentility,” I remarked, 
**yet from the first you have forborne to speak of 
her as a lady.” 

**An inyoluntary expression of my distrust and 
dislike, I suppose. Then her dress was very plain, 
and the vail she wore quite common.” 

I thought of the dress and vail which my self- 
designated ‘‘sister” had worn in the visit she 
paid -to my rooms, and wondered -if they would 
not answer to the description of these, 

‘‘ What was the color of her vail ?” I inquired. 

* Dark blue.” 

That was the color of the one which had been 
worn by my mysterious visitor, as I had found 
from subsequent questions put to my neighbor, 
and I could no longer have the least uncertainty 
as to who the woman was who had carried off Mr. 
Pollard’s grandchild. Sick at heart, and fearing I 
scarcely knew what, I asked for the letter which 
had been left for Miss Merriam, and receiving it 
from the hand of this amiable woman in whom I 
appeared to have inspired as much confidence as 
her former visitor had alarm, I tore it open, and 


** Have 





in my capacity of guardian read what it con- 
tained. Here it is: 

‘My Dear Miss Meratam—The gentleman in 
the hope of whose protection you came to this 
country is dead. Iam his son, and naturally feel 
it incumbent upon me to look after your inter- 
ests. Iam, therefore, coming shortly to see you ; 
but till I do so, remember that you are not to re- 
ceive any one who may call, no matter their name, 
sex, or apparent business. If you disobey me in 
this regard you may do yourself a permanent in- 
jury. Wait till my card is brought you, and then 
judge for yourself whether I am a person in whom 
you can trust. Hoping to find you in good health, 
and as happy as your bereaved condition will ad- 
mit of, I remain yours, sincerely, 

* Dwicut GAYLORD PoLLARD.” 


‘¢ Sh, he wrote a day too late !” I involuntarily 
exclaimed ; then, perceiving the look of curiosity 
which this unguarded expression had awakened 
on the face of my companion, folded the letter up 
and put it quietly in my pocket, “It is an un- 
happy piece of business,” I now observed ; ‘but I 
shall hope to find Miss Merriam very soon, and 
place her where she will be both safe and happy.” 

And feeling that I ought to know something of 
the appearance and disposition of one I so fully 
intended to befriend, I inquired whether she was 
a pretty girl. 

The reply I received was almost enthusiastic. 

*T do not know as you would call her pretty, 
sir, she is so pale and fragile ; but if her features 
are not regular nor her color good, she has some- 
thing unusually attractive in her face, and I have 
heard more than one gentleman here say, ‘ Miss 
Merriam is lovely.’ ” 

** And her manners ?” 

‘Very modest, sir, and timid. She seema to 
have a secret sorrow, for I have often seen her 
eyes fill when she thought no one was looking 
at her.” 

“Do you know her history or connections ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘‘Then she never talked to you about herself?” 

‘No, sir ; though so young, she was strangely 
like a woman in many things. An nncommonly 
sweet child, sir—an uncommonly sweet child.” 

I felt the sting of a great reproach in my heart, 
and, anxious to hide the depth of my emotion, 
rose to leave. But the good woman, detaining me, 
inquired what she shouli do with Miss Merriam’s 
trunk. 

** What !” I exclaimed ; “is that still here?” 

“Yes, sir; she took, as I noticed, a bag of some 
size with her, but she left her trunk. In the flurry 
of their departure I forgot to speak about it. I 
have expected an expressman after it every day, 
but none has come. That is another reason why I 
have felt anxious.” 

**T do not wonder !” I exclaimed. 

*‘ Sometimes,” she observed, ‘‘I have thought 
it was my duty to speak to the police about the 
matter ; it would be such a dreadful thing if any 
harm had come to her.” 

“*T will speak to the police if necessary,” said I. 
And determined as I had never been before in my 
life, T left the house and proceeded directly to the 
depot, where I took the first train for S—— 





CHAPTER XXIV.— CONFRONTED. 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! —Macbeth. 
EING in the confessional, I have not forborne 
to tell the worst of myself ; I will not, there- 
fore, hesitate to tell the best. When on that very 
afternoon I entered Mrs, Pollard’s grounds, it was 
with a resolve to make her speak out, that had no 
element of weakness in it. Not her severest frown, 
nor that diabolical look from Guy’s eye, which had 
hitherto made me quail, should serve to turn me 
aside from my purpose, or thwart those interests 
of right and justice which I felt were so deeply at 
stake. If my own attempt, backed by the dis- 
closures which had come to me through the 
prayer-book I had received from Mr. Pollard, 
should fail, then the law should take hold of the 
matter and wrench the truth from this seemingly 
respectable family, even at the risk of my own 
happiness and the consideration which I had al- 
ways enjoyed in this town. 

The house, when I approached it, struck me 
with an: odd sense of change. I did not stop at 
the time to inquire why this was, but I have since 
concluded, in thinking over the subject, that the 
parlor-curtains must have been drawn up, some- 
thing which I do not remember ever having seen 
there before or since. The front door also was 
ajar, and when I rang the bell it was so speedily 
answered that I had scarcely time to summon up 
the expression and determination which I felt 
would alone gain me admittance to the house. But 
my presence, instead of seeming unwelcome, 
seemed to be almost expected by the servant who 
opened to me. He bowed, smiled, and that, too, 
in almost a holiday fashion ; and when I would 
have asked for Mrs. Pollard, interrupted me by a 
request to lay off my overcoat in a side room, 
which he courteously pointed out to me. 

There was something in this and in the whole 
aspect of the place which astonished me greatly. 
If this sombre dwelling, with its rich but dismally 
dark halls and mysterious recesses, could be said 
to ever wear an air of cheer, the attempt certainly 
had been made to effect this to-day. From the 
hand of the bronze figure that capped the newel- 
post hung wreaths of smilax and a basket full of 
the most exquisite flowers ; while from a half-open 
door at my right came a streak of positive light, 
and the sound of several voices animated with 
some sentiment that was strangely out of accord 
with the solemn scene to which this very room had 
so lately been a witness. Can they be having a 
reception ? I asked myself ; and, almost ashamed 
of the surmise, even in the house of one so little 


respected, I, nevertheless, turned to the civil ser- 





vant before me, and remarked : ‘‘ There is some- 
thing going on here of which I was ignorant. Is 
Mrs. Pollard entertaining guests to-day ?” 

“Did you not know, sir?” he inquired. ‘I 
thought you had been invited, perhaps ; Miss Pol- 
lard is going to be married this afternoon.” 

Miss Pollard going to be married! Could any- 
thing have been worse? Shocked, I drew back ; 
Miss Pollard was a beautiful girl, and totally inno- 
cent, in as far as I knew, of any of the wrong 
which had certainly been perpetrated by some 
members of her family. It would never do to 
mortify her or to mar the pleasure of her wedding- 
day by any such scene as my errand probably in- 
volved, She must be savéd sorrow, even if her 
mother—— But at that instant the vague but pa- 
thetic form of another young girl flitted in imag- 
ination before my eyes, and I asked myself if I 
had not already done enough injury to the help- 
less and the weak, without putting off for another 
hour even that attempt at rescue which the pos- 
sibly perilous position of Mr. Pollard’s grandchild 
so imperatively demanded. As I thought this, and 
remembered that the gentleman to whom Miss 
Pollard was engaged was an Englishman of lordly 
connections and great wealth, I felt my spirit 
harden and my purpose take definite form. Turn- 
ing, therefore, to the servant before me, I inquired 
if Mrs. Pollard was above or below ; and, learning 
that she had not yet come downsstairs, I tore a 
leaf out of my notebook and wrote on it the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“T know your daughter is on the point of de- 
scending to her marriage. I know also that you 
do not want tosec me. But the interests of Miss 
Merriam demand that you should do so, and that 
immediately. If you do not come, I shall instantly 
enter the parlor and tell a story to the assembled 
guests which will somewhat shake your equani- 
mity when you come to appear before them. My 
moral courage is not to be judged by my physical, 
madam, and I shall surely do this thing. 

“Davip Barrows.” 


The servant, who still lingered before me, took 
this note. 

“Give it to Mrs. Pollard,” I requested. ‘Tell 
her it is upon a matter of pressing importance, 
but do not mention my name, if you please ; she 
will find it in the note.” And seeing by the man’s 
face that my wishes would be complied with, I 
took up my stand in a certain half-curtained re- 
cess, and waited with loudly beating heart for the 
issue. 

She came. I saw her when she first put foot on 
the stairs, and notwithstanding my strong anti- 
pathy, I could not repress a certain feeling of ad- 
miration from mixing with the dread the least 
sight of her always occasioned me. Her form, 
which was of the finest, was clad in heavy black 
velvet, without a vestige of ornament to mar its 
sombre richness, and her hair, now verging to- 
wards gray, was piled up in masses on the top of 
her haughty head, adding inches to a height that 
in itself was almost queenly. ‘But her face! and 
her cruel eye and the smile of her terrible lip! I 
grew cold as I saw her approach; but I did not 
move from my place, or meditate the least change 
in the plan I had laid for her subjection. 

She stopped just two feet from where I stood, 
and without the least bend of her head or any 
gesture of greeting, looked at me. I bore it with 
quietude, and even answered glance with glance, 
until I saw her turn pale with the first hint of dis- 
may which she had possibly ever betrayed ; then 
I bowed and waited for her to speak. She did so 
with a hiss like a serpent. 

‘‘ What does this mean?” she cried. ‘ What do 
you hope to gain from me, that yon presume to 
write me such a letter on an occasion like this ?” 

‘*Madam,” I rejoined, ‘you are in haste, and 
so am I; so, without expressing any opinion of 
the actions which have driven me to this step, I 
will merely say that I want but one thing of you, 
but that I want immediately, without hesitation 
and without delay. I allude to Miss Merriam's 
address, which you have, and which you must 
give me on the spot.” 

She shrank. This cold, confident, imperious 
woman shrank, and this expression of emotion, 
while it showed she was not entirely without sen- 
sation, awoke within me a strange fear ; since how 
dark must be her secret if she could tremble at 
the thought of its discovery. She must have seen 
that I was affected, for her confidence immediately 
returned. 

“*T do not know——” she began to say. 

But I mercilessly interrupted her. 

‘But J know,” said I, with an emphasis on the 
pronoun; “and know so much, that I am sure the 
company within would be glad to hear what I 
could tell them. Mr. Harrington, for instance, 
who, I hear, is of a very honorable family in Eng- 
land, would be pleased to learn——” 

‘Hush !” she whispered, seizing my wrist with 
a hand of steel. ‘If I must tell you I will, but 
no more words from you—do you hear, no more 
words !” 

I took out my notebook and thrust it into her 
hand. 

“Write,” I commanded; “her full address, 
mind you, that I may find her before the day is 
over.” 

She gave me a strange glance, but took the book 
and pencil without a word. 

“There!” she cried, hurriedly writing a line 
and passing the book back tome. “And now g0; 
our time for further conversation will come later.” 

But I did not stir. I read aloud the line she had 
given me, and then said: — 

‘¢‘ Madam, this address is cither a true or a false 
one. Which, I shall soon know. For, upon leav- 
ing here, I shall proceed immediately to the tele- 
graph-office, from which I shall telegraph to the 
police station nearest to this address for the in- 
formation I desire. I shall receive an answer 
within the hour ; and if I find you have deceived 
me, I shall not hesitate to return here, and 80 
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suitably accompanied, that you will not only open 
to me, but rectify whatever mistake you may have 
made, Your guests will not be gone in an hour,” 
I ruthlessly added. 

Her face, which had been pale, turned ghastly. 
Glancing up at a clock. which stood a few feet from 
the recess in which we stood, she gave an involun- 
tary shudder, and looked about for Guy. 

“‘ Your son, fertile as he is in resources, cannot 
help you,” I remarked. ‘There is no pit of 
darkness here ; besides, I have learned a lesson, 
madam ; and not death itself would deter me 
now from doing: my duty by this innocent child. 
So if you wish to change this address——” 

I stopped ; a strain of music had risen from the 
parlor. It was Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March.” 


. Mrs. Pollard started, cast a hurried look above, 


and tore the notebook out of my hands. . 

“You are a fiend!” she hissed, and hurriedly 
scratching out the words she had written, she 
wrote another number and name. ‘You will find 
she is there,” she cried ; ‘‘ and since I have com- 
plied with your desire, you will have no need to 
return here till you bring the young girl home.” 

The emphasis she placed on the last word 
startled me. I looked at her, and wondered if 
Medea wore such a countenance when she stabbed 
her ehildren to the heart. But it flashed and was 
gone, and the next moment she had moved away 
from my side, and had stepped to the door. As I 
opened it to pass out, I caught one glimpse of the 
bride as she came down the stairs. She looked ex- 
quisite in her simple white dress, and her face 
was wreathed in smiles. 





CHAPTER XXV.—THE FINAL BLOW. 


It was a deadly blow! A blow like that 

Which, swooping unawares from out the night, 

Dashes a man from some high, starlit peak 

Into a void of cold and hurrying waves. 

HE distrust which I felt for Mrs. Pollard was 

so great, that I was still uncertain as to 

whether she had given me the right address. I 
therefore proceeded to carry out my original de-_ 
sign, and went at once to the telegraph-office. 
The message I sent was peremptory, and in the 
course of half an hour this answer was returned. 


**Person described found. Condition critical. 
Come at once.” 


There was a train that left in fifteen minutes. 
Though I had just come from Boston, I did not 
hesitate to return at once. By six o’clock of that 
day I stood before the house to which I had been 
directed. My first sight of it struck me like death. 
God, what was I about to encounter! What sort 
of a spot was this, and what was the-doom that had 
befallen the child committed to my care? Numb 
with horror, I rang the door-bell with difficulty, 
and when I was admitted by a man in the guise of 
an officer, I felt something like an instantaneous 
relief, though I saw by his countenance that he 
had anything but good news to give me. 

‘‘Are you the gentleman who telegraphed from 
S—— ?” he asked. . 

I bowed, not feeling able to speak. 

‘‘ Relative or friend?” he went on. 

“‘Friend,” I managed to reply. 

“Do you guess what has happened?” he in- 
quired. 

“‘T dare not,” I answered, with a fearful look 
about me on walls that more than confirmed my 
suspicions. 

‘‘Miss Merriam is dead,” he answered. 

I drew deep breath. It was almost a relief. 

‘Come in,” he said, and opened the door of a 
room at our right. When we were seated and I 
had by careful observation made sure we were 
alone, I motioned for him to goon. He immedi- 
ately complied. ‘‘When we received your tele- 
gram, we sent a man here at once. He had some 
difficulty in entering, and still more in finding 
the young lady, who was hidden in the most re- 
mote part of the house. But by perseverance and 
some force he at last obtained entrance to her 
room, where he found—pardun my abruptness, it 
will be a mercy to you for me to cut the story 
short—that he had been ordered here too late ; 
the young lady had taken poison and was on the 
point of death.” 

The horror in my face reflected itself faintly 
in his. 

T do not know how she came to this house,” 
he proceeded : ‘‘ but she must have been a person 
of great purity and courage ; for though she died 
almost immediately upon his entrance, she had 
time to say that she had preferred death to the 
fate that threatened her, and that no one would 
mourn her, for she had no friends in this country, 
and her father would never hear how she died.” 

I sprang wildly to my feet. 

“Did she mention no names?” Iasked. ‘‘ Did 
she not say who brought her to this hell of hells, 
or murmur even with her dying breath one word 
that would guide us in fixing this crime upon the 
head of her who is guilty of it?” 

“No,” answered the officer, ‘no; but you are 
right in thinking it was a woman ; but what woman 
the creature below evidently does not know.” 

Feeling that the situation demanded thought, I 
composed myself to the best of my ability. 

“Tam the Rev. David Barrows, of S——,” said 
I, “and my interest in this young girl is purely 
that of a humanitarian. I have never seen her ; 
I do not even know how long she has been in this 
country. But I learned that a girl by the name 
of Grace Merriam had been beguiled from her 
boarding-place here in this city, and, fearing that 
some terrible evil had befallen her, I telegraphed 
to the police to look her up.” 

The officer bowed. 

“The number of her boarding-place ?” asked he. 

I told him, and, not waiting for any further 
questions, demanded if I might not see the body 
of the young girl. 

He led me at once to the room in which it lay, 
and stood respectfully at the door while I went in 
alone. The sight I saw has never left me, Go 





where I will, I see ever before me that pure young 
face, with its weary look hushed in the repose of 
death. It haunts me; it accuses me; it asks me 
where is the noble womanhood that might have 
blossomed from this sweet bud, had it not been 
for my pusillanimity and love of life? But when I 
try to answer, I am stopped by that image of 
death, with its sealed lips and closed eyes never 
to open again—never, never, whatever my long- 
ing, my anguish, or my despair. 

But the worst shock was to come yet. As I left 
the room and went stumbling down the stairs, I 
was met by the officer, and led again into the 
apartment I had first entered on the ground floor. 

‘There is some one here,” he began, “ whom 
you may like to question.” 

Thinking it to be the woman of the house, I ad- 
vanced, though somewhat reluctantly, when a 
sight met my eyes that made me fall back in 
astonishment and dread, It was the figure of a 
woman dressed all in gray, with a dark-blue vail 
drawn tightly over her features. 

* Good God !” I murmured ; “‘ who is this ?” 

**The woman.who brought her here,” observed 
the officer. ‘“‘ Farrell, here, has just found her.” 

And then I perceived, darkly looming in the now 
heavy dusk the form of another man, whose un- 
conscious and business-like air proclaimed him to 
be a member of the force. 

** Her name is Sophie Preston,” the officer con- 
tinued, motioning to the woman to throw up her 
vail. ‘‘ She is a hard character, and some day will 
have to answer for her many crimes.” 

Meanwhile, I stood rooted to the ground ; the 


“name, the face, were strange, and neither that of 


her whom I had inwardly accused of this wrong. 

“T should like to ask the woman——” I com- 
menced, but here my eyes fell upon her form. It 
was tall and it was full, but it was not by any 
means handsome, A fearful possibility crossed 
my mind. Approaching the woman closely, I 
modificd my question. 

**Are you the person who took this young lady 
from her boarding-place ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” was the replv, uttered in smooth, 
but by no means cultivated, tones. 

‘And by what arts did you prevail upon this 
young and confiding creature to leave her comfort- 
able home and go out into the streets with you ?” 

She did not speak, she smiled. Oh, Heaven! 
what depths of depravity opened before me in 
that smile! 

** Answer !” the officer cried. 

“Well, sir, I told her,” she now replied, “ that 
I was such and such a relative—grandmother, I 
think I said—and being a dutiful childa——” 

But I was now up close to her side, and leaning 
to her very ear, I interrupted her, 

‘Tell me on which side of the hall was the 
parlor into which you went.” 

“The right,” she answered, without the least 


‘show of hesitation. 


“Wrong,” I returned ; ‘you have never been 
there.” : 

She looked frightened. 

“Oh, sir,” she whispered, ‘‘hush! hush! If 
you know——” And there she stopped ; and in- 
stantly cried aloud, in a voice that warned me I 
should make nothing by pressing my suspicions 
at this time and in this place, ‘‘I lured the young 
lady from her home and I brought her here. If it 
is a criminal act, I shall have to answer for it. We 
all run such risks now and then.” 

To me, with my superior knowledge of all the 
mysteries which lay behind this pitiful tragedy, 
her meaning was evident. Whether she had re- 
ceived payment sufficient for the punishment 
possibly awaiting her, or whether she had been 
frightened into assuming the responsibility of 
another, she was evidently resolved to sustain her 
réle of abductress to the end. 

The look she gave me at the completion of her 
words intensified this conviction, and not feeling 
sufficiently sure of my duty to dispute her at the 
present time, I took advantage of her determina- 
tion, and outwardly, if not inwardly, accepted her 
confession as true. 

I, therefore, retreated from her side, and being 
anxious to avoid the coroner, who was likely to 
enter at any minute, I confined myself to asking a 
few leading questions, which being answered in a 
manner seemingly frank, I professed myself satis- 
fied with the result, and hastily withdrew. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH OF HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


X-GOVERNOR HORATIO SEYMOUR died 
peacefully on Friday night of last week, at 
the residence of his sister, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, 
in Utica, N.Y. The immediate cause of his deat 
was the ‘cerebral effusion incident to old age, 
though he had been more or less an invalid since 
the sunstroke which he suffered in 1876. In 1880 
he sank very low, and at one time his death seemed 
to be imminent. He had only partially recovered 
his strength, when he undertook to labor in the 
political canvass in behalf of General Hancock. 
The few , eye which he made during that 
campaign drew heavily upon his vital resources, 
and marked the close of his political work on the 
platform. 

Mr. Seymour was seventy-six years of age—not 
so old a man, Y glaes as he was generally be- 
lieved to be. He was born in the eof Pom- 
pey, Onondaga County, N. Y., of which his father 
was one of the earliest settlers ; but nearly all 
life was in or near Uti He was edu- 
cated at the Oxford Academy and Hobart College 
Geneva ; and later, at the Military Academy of 
Middletown, Conn. He studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1832, but did not practice 
long. His interest in politics was active, and he 
held a post on Governor Marcy’s military staff 
during that official’s two terms. Mr. Seymour, 
who was always an earnest Democrat, was first 
elected by his chosen pee to a seat in the As- 
sembly in 1841, being then thirty-one years old. 
He was three times re-elected, and in 1843 was 
chosen as Speaker. In the meantime he had also 
been elected Mayor of Utica, 

From his nomination for Governor, in 1850, 
until the close of the Civil War, Mr. Seymour was 





one of the most conspicuous figures in the political 
history of the country. Defeated for the Bowers 
an his Whig hy omg hep xen ever Hunt, in 
1850, he turned thé tables two years later, beating 
Hunt by 22,596 plurality. In 1854, when the State 
litics were complicated by the appearance of the 
hibition and Know-Nothing factions, Mr. Sey- 
mour was one of four candidates for Governor in 
the field, and was defeated by tho election of 
Myron Clark. Just after the outbreak of the war, 
Mr, Seymour became again the Democracy’s can- 
didate for the Governorship, and was elected over 
General Wadsworth by a —.s of 10,752, suc- 
ceeding Governor Morgan. e gloomiest period 
of the civil strife was now at hand, and Governor 
Seymour identified himself to some extent with 
the sentiment which favored a peaceful compro- 
mise with the South, and the avoidance of further 
armed strife and bloodshed. Nevertheless, his 
te ef agers to Secretary Stanton’s. appeal 
‘or militia to repel Lee's threatened invasion of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania elicited admiring and 
grateful acknowledgment. 

On the 13th of July, 1863, the draft riots broke 
out in New York city. New York's required quota 
of the conscription ordered by the Government 
was held to be excessive, and Governor Seymour 
had sent a protest to Washington, without effect. 
The mob having taken possession of the city, and 
begun destroying property, he hastened to New 
York, and at once took active measures for the 
suppression of the riot. He made a speech from 
the City Hall steps, and issued two proclamations, 
one calling upon the rioters to rse, and the 
other declaring the city in a state of insurrection. 
He divided the city into districts, which were 
placed under the command of military men, who 
were directed to organize the law-abiding citizens, 
for whose use 30,000 stands of arms were issued. 
These measures, together. with .the arrival of the 
disciplined militia who were returning from Penn- 
sylvania, and several regiments of seasoned vet- 
erans from the Army of the Potomac, at last 


restored the city to order, after a property: 


loss of something like $2,000,000. During h 
term of office, Governor ymour commis- 
sioned more than 18,000 officers in the Volunteer 
service of the United States.. In 1864 he addressed 
a message to the ture, advocating the pay- 
ment of the interest on the State bonds in gold, but 
the Legislature refused to adopt this policy. Dur- 
ing the same year Mr. Seymour presided over the 
Democratic National Convention that nominated 
General McClellan for the Presidency ; and became 
once more the candidate of the Democracy of New 
York for the Governorship, but failed of re-elec- 
tion. In 1868, he was drawn by his party from the 
seclusion of private life, and, against his strongly 
expressed wishes, made its condidate for the 
Presidency. He was defeated by General Grant 
pA popular vote of 3,013,188 against 2,708,600. 

vernor Seymour’s vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege was 80; General Grant’s, 214. In 1874 Mr. 
Seymour was urged by his party to accept the 
United States Senatorship, but he firmly declined. 

Governor Seymour's later years were on 
his large and well-cultivated farm at Deerfield, 
near Utica, and he was conspicuous in ali move- 
ments to yromote cultural Lag bere He was 
for some time nt of the National Dairy- 
men’s Association. His wife, one brother, and 
four sisters, survive him. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tuer Kentucky Senate has passed a Bill prohibit- 
ing the sale of pistols and bowie-knives, “ 


A Maprip pepe publishes a story, which is 
probably unfounded, that the Queen of Spain pro- 
poses to abdicate, 

Tue Hungarian miners in the Pennsylvania 
coke regions have formed a secret organization 
similar to the Molly Maguires. 

More than half the students at Harvard are 
from Massachusetts, while less than one-third of 
those at Yale belong to Connecticut. 


Furry years ago Russia stood almost first among 
iron-producing nations ; now her name is nearly 
last, and her imports of iron and steel amount to 
more than $75,000,000. 


Tur German Minister of War has ordered that 
a number of dogs be trained, with a view to test- 
ing the value of services they might render to 
sentinels keeping guard during the night. 


Tue principal commercial languages of the 
world are: mee es by 100,000,000 pec 

le ; Russian, by 60,000,000 ; German, 50,000, 

panish, by 60,000,000 ; French, by 40,000,000, and 
Italian, by 28,000,000. 

Tue trial of the divorce case of Mr. Donald 
Crawford against his wife, in which Sir Charles 
Dilke was respondent, took place in London last 
week, The Court granted Mr. Crawford a divorce 
and dismissed the charges against Sir Charles 
Dilke, who was shown by the testimony, however, 
to have been equally guilty with Mrs, Crawford. 


‘“‘Scurop” says General Benjamin F. Butler, 
‘is a dish known well in Boston. You will find it 
on the bills of fare of good Boston hotels. Take a 
small codfish,-not too thick,.clean it iy 
open and draw it, split it and lay it with the back 
down, pour salt and water—a prepared brine— 
over it, and let it lie over night. In the morning 
drain him and broil him, first face down and then 
with the back down, in a plenty of good butter. 
It isn’t fresh cod, and it isn’t salt cod. It’s schrod,” 


Mr. Moraison’s Tariff Bill will be more moder- 
ate than the one last p by him. Lumber, 
salt and iron ore are to go on the free list, together 
with a number of other ‘‘ crude products and raw 
materials,” Pig iron is to be reduced from $6.72 to 
$5.60 a ton ; steel rails from $17 to $12.50 a ton ; 
iron hoses peveees, etc., from 14¢ cents to 1 cent 
a pound, The rate on steel wire rods will not be 
ine: and it is to put tin plate on 
thé free list,. The sugar duties are to be reduced 
twenty per cent. 


ConsIDERABLE attention has been lately directed 
to the Ct gee Hong industrial hae at least 
rospectively, of the o-gum and willow-oak 
Lonbers of Mississippi. afer various and thorough 
tests the first-named has been pronounced almost 
as soft and light as cork, and the whitest timber 
in the valley, It is extremely light, cannot be 
split, while at the same time it is very tough, ten- 
acious, and will bear a heavy strain ; its various 
qualities rendering it specially valuable for buck- 
ets, pitchers, trays, ox-yokes, and almost all kinds 
of water-vessels, as well as for many other pur- 
The water or willow oak is said to be sec- 
ond only to the live oak, is almost as hard when 
seasoned as is the latter, and for the rims and 
spokes of wheels is alleged to have no superior, 
while for shipbuilding it will almost equal the live 
oak in its firmness and durability. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Seon Murvaca has been ai nted Spanish 
Minister at Washington. Ppot 


Louisa M. Atcort, the novelist, has been per- 
—. in bronze in a bass-relief by a Boston 
artis 

Miss Grant, formerly of New York, now of 
Cannes, is engaged to Earl Cairns (Lord Gar- 
moyle). 

Marx Twatn says that he recently received 
$52,000 as profits on “Huckleberry Finn,” his 
last work. 

Tue first volume of the posthumous works of 
Victor Hugo will be published shortly. It is en- 
titled, ‘‘Théatre en Liberté.” 


Hon. 8. 8, Cox, United States Minister to Turkey, 
has obtained a furlough on account of poor health, 
and has gone to Egypt with his vife. 


Louis Mysonnemer is the name of a new “ boy 
evangelist,” aged twenty-two years, who has made 
a sensational appearance in St. Louis. 


Mme. Ristorr is writing the memoirs of her 
artistic life, which will be published simultanc- 
ously in Italian, French, English and German. 


M. Rocnerort has tendered his resignation in 
the French Chamber of Deputies because of the 
rejection by that body of tle proposition to extend 
amnesty to political offenders. 


Tuer New York Chamber of Commerce has des- 
ignated the Hon, John Bigelow a delegate to re- 

resent the Chamber in an inspection of the 

anama Canal in company with de Lesseps. 


A Bon mot of Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland: A 
Western visitor remarking, in his free-and-easy 
way, ‘You hail from Buffalo, I believe ?” she re- 
plied, “Yes, we hail. from Buffalo, but we reign 

ere | 

Ex-Mrinister WasHBuRNE, who was called as a 
witness recently in the Storey will case in Chicago, 
was asked if he considered Mrs, Storey a young 
woman. He replied, diplomatically : ‘‘ All women 
are supposed to be young.” 

Ir has been definitely settled now that the monu- 
ment to the late John McCullongh will be erected 
in Philadelphia. It is to be built of gray sand- 
stone, in the form of a tomb, surmounted with a 
heroic-sized statue of the dead actor. 


Hon. Witt1am Dorsnemer has resigned the 
sition of United States District-attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, in order that he 
may give closer attention to his duties as editor of 
the Star newspaper. Stephen A. Walker has been 
appointed as his successor. 


Epson's bride that is to be, Miss Mina Miller; 
of Akron, O., is the danghter of an inventor whose 
work has been scarcely less revolution than 
that of the Wizard of Menlo Park. Lewis a 
the father of the young lady, is the inventor of 
the Buckeye mower and reaper. 


Joun G. THompson, ex-Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of ntatives, died suddenly at Seat 
vee oe on pod 10th ye ; 

e there as mt, an n 
fe weget fromthe elena Aug Ts 
cause was 
a complaint with which he had been troubled since 
December last. 


PrEsIDENT CLEVELAND is soon to receive from 
Alaska a cane mado by bg native policeman 
of Sitka, of yellow cedar, ully carved. The 
carving represents the history and traditions of 
the bear family, that animal being the “totem”. 
of the Kahtwatons, the most numerous of the two 
Indian families that constitute the —- of 
Sitka, It is finished with a ferrule of Alaska gold. 


Ir is said that Senator Beck of Kentucky has 
the largest foot in the Senate. He wears a broad 
eleven, of calf. Senator Voorhees of Indiana can 
stand a No. 10, if broad at the toe ; while Senator 
Butler of South Carolina has the smallest foo 
excepting Senator Mahone, who wears a No. 3 0 
the finest kid. Mr. Butler wears No. 5’s, with styl- 
ish, narrow toes, and is always careful to have 
them shining. 

ANOTHER American lady, Miss Reade, through 
the death of her husband’s uncle, Viscount Falk- 
land, becomes a P my ge in the peerage of Scot- 
land. Miss Mary Reade, daughter of Robert Reade. 
of New York, married Byron Plantagenet Falkland 
on September 29th, 1879. The late peer was a 
distinguished admiral, and died, like General 
Grant, of cancer of the mouth, strangely developed 
in an apparently healthy constitution. 


Mr. W. 8. Girzert, though habitually sarcastic 
and occasionally insolent, is always witty. At a 
rehearsal of one of his operas, a stout chorus- 
woman, with little claim to personal charms, com- 
plained to Mr. Gilbert that one of the men in the 
company had put his arm around her waist and 
called her a pretty dear. ‘‘Dear me,” said the 
dramatist ; “‘did he, really? He couldn’t have 
meant it”; and the irate dame returned to the 
ranks quite mollified. 


MansHat Bazatne has been living in Madrid 
for many years in comfortable circumstances, with 
the income of Mexican property Mme. Bazaine in- 
herited from her mother. His personal appear- 
ance has much altered, and he is so aged, so stout 
and bloated, so neglectful of his attire and out- 
ward appearance, that he is a wretched sight as he 
shuffles soy Recolitas promenade, or a side- 
walk in the Retiro; and this leads many people to 
fancy he is in worse circumstances than in reality. 


Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers 
in New York, spend the month of March in 
lecturing throughout North Carolina, Alabama, 
and other States. Dr. Deems is in wide request as 
a lecturer, and he’ could easily find a platform 
Bs Serene for every day of the year ; but his 
R t labors are so congenial, and his church and 

Neate: th demands so much of his time and 
atten’ that he seldom breaks away from these 
relations for more.than a day or two at a time. 
He is sure of a hearty welcome at the South, where 
he is so widely known and admired. 


Tue appointment in Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet 
which is most applauded is that of Sir Farrar Her- 
g his seat in the Upper House as 
Lord High Chancellor, which dignity carries with 
it an elevation to the peerage, Parrar will re- 
tain his family name and become Lord Herschel, 
thus following the example set by Lords O’Hagen, 
Macaulay and Brougham, Curiously, Sir Farrar 
Herschell, fifteen years ago, thought of ndon- 
ing the law in despair, but was persua to per- 
severe, with the result of finding himself to-day 
at the head of his profession and a peer of the 
realm, 
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A NEW CARDINAL. 
HE announcement is-made that Archbishop 
Gibbons of Baltimore will be made a Car- 
dinal at the March Consistory in Rome. There 
has been a-great deal of speculation as to who 
would take the place of the late Cardinal McClos- 
key, and while some have believed that the office 
might be bestowed upon Archbishop Williams of 
Boston, the more general opinion has been that 
it would fall to the Primate, Archbishop Gibbons, 
It should be understood, however, that the latter, 
in becoming a Cardinal, does not become the suc- 
cessor of Cardinal McCloskey; who was Cardinal 
Priest of Sancta Maria -supra Minervam, and 
whose successor will be the Cardinal assigned to 
that church in Rome. 

Most Rev. James Gibbons was born in Baltimore, 
July 23d, 1834. His parents were Irish, and at an 
early age he was taken to Ireland, where he was 
partially educated. In his nineteenth year he re- 
turned to Baltimore and entered St. Charles Col- 
lege, Maryland, to study for the priesthood. He 
was ordained by the late Archbishop Kenrick, June 
30th, 1864, and, after several unimportant mis- 
sions, was made Secretary to Archbishop Spalding, 
and stationed at the Cathedral, where he soon be- 
came marked for future promotion. In 1868 he 
was appointed by the Pope a Vicar Apostolic for 
the State of North Carolina, and so marked was 
the efficiency with which he discharged the re- 
sponsible duties of the office, that; upon the death 
of Bishop McGill of Richmond, in January, 1872, 
he was raised to that vacant See. He soon infused 
new life into the Catholic Church in Virginia ; new 
churches ,were erected in various places, schools 
and other public institutions established, and 
throughout the whole State everything manifested 
the presence of an active, zealous and hard-work- 
ing Bishop. While he was thus engaged in build- 
ing up the Diocese of Richmond, the health of 
Archbishop Bailey of Baltimore began to de- 
cline, and in May, 1879, at his special request 
Pius IX. appointed Bishop Gibbons his coadjutor, 
with the right of succession to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Baltimore. On the 3d of October, of the 
same year, by the death of Dr. Bailey, Archbishop 
Gibbons succeeded to the See of Baltimore. Dur- 
ing his administration six Catholic churches have 
been built in that city. St. James’s Home for 
Boys has been established, St. Elizabeth’s Home 
for Colored Infants has been opened, a home . 
founded for servant-girls out of place, a Young 
Men’s Lyceum established, a Catholic hall erected, 
besides ‘numbers of churches and public institu- 
tions built throughout the archdiocese. In the 
Fall of 1883 Archbishop Gibbons and other lead- 
ing Catholic prelates were summoned to Rome for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the af- 
fairs of the Church in America, The result of 
that conference was the convoking of the Third 
Plenary Council. of Baltimore. At first the Pope 
was disposed to appoint an eminent Italian cler- 
gyman to represent him at the Council, but upon 
further advising with the American Archbishops 
this idea was abandoned, and Archbishop Gibbons 
was appointed Apostolic Delegate and President 
of the Council, Leo XIII. has a high apprecia- 
tion and great personal friendship for Archbishop 
Gibbons, and as a special mark of his favor pre- 
sented him with his last painted portrait, which 
occupied a conspicuous place in the Council 
Chamber. Archbishop Gibbons is in his fifty- 

-second year, and, while not physically strong, is 
a hard worker, performing conscientiously all the 
duties of Kis exalted office. 


HON. WATSON C. SQUIRE, 
GOVERNOR OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
I ON. WATSON C. SQUIRE, Governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, is a native of Ohio, where 
his mother still resides, He is about forty-seven 
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MOST REV. JAMES GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, ABOUT TO BE 
MADE A CARDINAL, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY SHOREY, 


years of age, received a collegiate education in his, 
native State, when he began the study of law, and 
enlisted in the army at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. His regiment entered the ficld for three 
months ; at the end of that time it was disbanded, 
and the young soldier immediately raised a com- 
pany for a three years’ regiment. For efficiency 
and gallantry he was. promoted until he obtained 
the rank of colonel. He served with the Army of 
the Cumberland until the end of the war, when he 
retired with an honorable record. After the war 
he became interested with the Remington Arms 
Company, of Ilion, N.Y. He married the daugh- 
ter of Philo Remington, one of the members of 
that famous firm, and is the father of several 
promising children, For several years he had 
charge of the foreign business of the Remington 
Arms Company, and displayed great energy in 
pushing the Remington weapons with the Govern- 
ments of France, Egypt, Austria and Italy, and 
also with several of the South American repub- 
lics. He made numcrous visits to Europe in con- 
nection with his business affairs, and was fre- 
quently accorded distinguished honors by the 


>» 








officials of the countries with whom he was en- 
gaged, ‘ 

' Some. years ago Colonel Squire closed his inter- 
ests in the Eastern States and moved to Washing- 
ton Territory, where he has since resided, making 
his home‘in Seattle, where he speedily became one 


of the~-most’ prominent and popular citizens. . 


Through the solicitation of many residents of the 
Territory, he was appointed Governor by Presi- 
dent Arthur. Though a Republican in politics, he 
was warmly indorsed by many leading Democrats 
of the Territory, and ever since he entered upon 
the duties of his office he has received the cordial 
support of the people, with little regard to party 
lines, His prompt action in declaring martial 
law in Seattle during the recent disturbance is 
eminently characteristic of the man, and doubt- 
less prevented a great deal of bloodshed. Colonel 
Squire is a man of fine soldierly appearance, about 
six feet in height, and with 2 face that bespeaks 
honesty, earnestness and intelligenc2, He is a 
ready debater, a good after-dinner speaker, a 
stump orator of excellent abilities, an admirable 
reconteur, and a “good fellow” among men in 





general. He is a life member of the Lotos Club 
of New York, and has many werm friends among 
the older members of that organization. Among 
public men he has a wide circle of acquaintance, 


_and in-his home he is reputed a model husband 


and father, 


ANTI. CHINESE RIOT AT SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


(THE strong anti-Chinese sentiment at Seattle, 


Washington Territory, broke out in active 
disturbance on Sunday, the 7th instant. An or- 
ganized mob raided Chinatown, and drove its ter- 
rified inhabitants, nearly 300 in number, to the 
wharf, with the object of forcing them to take 
steerage passage for San Francisco, on board 
the steamer Queen of the Pacific, to sail on the 
day following. The captain refusing to take 
those whose fare was not paid, great confusion 
ensued. The Chinamen left on the dock were 
finally confined in the sheds. Meantime, the 
authorities of the town had roused themselves, 
The militia and home guards took charge of the 
Ocean Dock, and warrants were issued for the 
arrest of the prominent agitators, These latter 
were lodged in jail on the morning of the 8th, but 
were promptly bailed out. All the Chinamen were 
then marched to the Court House by the militia 
in answer to the writ of habeas corpus sworn out 
the day previous. No opposition was made to this 
movement. Judge Green informed each China- 
man that he was at perfect liberty to go or stay, 
as he chose, The vast majority chose to leave. 
But only a portion of these could be taken on 
board the steamer, which sailed in the afternoon 
with 195 of the unfortunate Chinese on board, 
while nearly 100 were left on the dock. ‘These the 
militia undertook to escort back to Chinatown. 
On the way thither they were attacked and sur- 
rounded by a hooting mob. The troops formed a 
hollow square, in the centre of which the fright- 
ened Mongolians crouched behind their baggage. 
The assailants having made a determined attempt 
to close in, the guards fired a volley, wounding 
half a dozen men—two of them, it is thought, 
fatally. The Chinese were then conducted safely 
to Chinatown, and put under guard. Martial law 
was declared ; and, on the afternoon of the 10th, 
eight companies of Federal troops arrived from 
Vancouver and relieved the local soldiery. To se- 
cure the continuance of. peace, .a large body of 
citizens organized themselves into a home guard, 
and were sworn in as deputy sheriffs. No further 
rioting has taken place, and it now appears proba- 
ble that the disturbance will not be renewed. 


THE GARFIELD SARCOPHAGUS, 

Tue remains of the martyred President Gar- 
field has been transfered to the sarcophagus pre- 
pared for them, and will remain in the vault of 
Lake View Cemetery at Cleveland, O., until the 
handsome monument which is to be erected in 
_memory of the honored dead is completed. 

The sarcophagus is a work of art, and is the fin- 
est article of the kind ever manufactured in this 
country. It is of solid bronze metal, handsomely 
ornamented, and weighs 450 pounds, The top is 
partially oval, and there are massive handles along 
the sides and on the ends, The entire sarcophagus 
rests on four lion’s feet, one at each corner, indi- 
cating strength. A handsome tablet of superior 
workmanship was placed on the top of the sarco- 
phagus. It is 6 by 15 inches, was designed by a 
New York jewelry firm, and could not be duplicated 
for $400. One man was constantly employed for 
45 days in doing the chasing work. On each end 
are lilies, and oak-leaves and acorns ornament the 
projections in the centre, while lichen and caly- 
canthus are intertwined, giving a beautiful effect. 
The tablet symbolizes Garfield’s love of home by 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY.— VIEW OF SEATTLE, SCENE OF THE RECENT ANTI-CHINESE DISTURBANCES, 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY.-— HON. WATSON. C. SQUIRE, GOVERNOR. 
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the lichens, his love of mankind by the Bron 
bg his purity by the lily, and his vourage by the 
The cost 4 the sarcophagus was $2, 
The > ey about the vault will be con- 
fre ia latter part of next June, 


FUN, 


Litrte Miss Litty—" Mamma, will you let me go 
to the Tanoral ot my playmate, Mary B-—, to- 
morrow ?” * No, Lilly ; you went to a party Satur- 
mf ‘ou attended a matinée yesterday ; it seems to 

< that: you are having enough distractions for the 
present. 4 
THERE was a ¥r of our town, and he was won- 
ile into a bramble bush, and 
Ly And when he saw his 
out his might and main he 
; a tie - SaLyaTion Oi1,-and rubbed 
hem a 


** CLAXTON, Tm afraid r marriage relations 
are not the most pleasant. car Why do you think 
80, Bromley?” * You are getting ba bald, you know.”’ 
“Yes; but it’s not because my wife pulls my hair 
out. I do it myself by scratching my head in my 
efforts to deyise means to gratify her extrava- 
gance.”’ 


es were 
bought a 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM, 


A GENTLEMAN in Lynchburg, Va., ordered a Treat- 
ment of Compound Ox xygen for his daughter, thir- 
teen years of age, who had been subject to attacks 
of inflammatory rheumatism since her fourth year. 
Five weeks after commencing the use of the ‘T'reat- 
ment he wrote: 

* Lyncupure, Va., February 28th, 1884. 

“Drs. Srarkey & PaLen—Dear Sire; My "daugh- 

ter has been using your Compouné Oxygen Y for { =| 

ore Within a weer t she began tos pod signs o 
improvement ; since then her recovery has been s 
markable, 1 have never seen another woe > dane it. 
The action of the heart is quiet rg t,; there has 
— rf ar yaa rae ; she 8 CO Ad “sweetl y al 
ne @, te; hag gai many pounds 


able color; can walk all about 
Senn two or three visits in the 
Very eet & y 
V. Winrree.” 


A“ Treatise on Compou na Ps oh ” containing a 
as of the hlesotery and mode of action of 
this Yon ype curative agent, and a large praeve 
of si ng cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 
pote my Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and >. wide range 
of chronic diseases, sent free. ‘Addre Rs. STAL- 
KEY & PaeEn, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TERRIBLE Errects oF THe ELECTIVE SysTEM.— 
Fg Freshman—* Say, old man, don't we want 
case?’ Second ‘Freshman-—* No; hang the 

luxuries | W We need a wine-closet and some glasses.”’ 


The Sufferer from Consumption or any 
Wasting Disease, if not permanently cured, 
will find greater relief in the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites than in any other remedy they 
can use, 


COUGHS. 


* Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with ad- 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
tA ng Bronchial Affections. Sold only "in bowes. 

cents. 


“THE SLOUGH OF DESPONDENCY’”’ 


In which on are wallowing, on account of some 
of those diseases peculiar you, madame, and 
which have rob you of the rosy hue of health, 
and made life a buriicn to you, you can easily get 
out of. Dr, Pierce's * Favornitz PREscRIPTION” 
will free you from all such troubles, and soon re- 
call the rose-tint of health to your c cheek, and the 
elasticity to your step. It is a most perfect spe- 
cific for all the weaknesses and irregularities pecu- 
liar to your sex. It cures ulceration, displace- 
ments, ‘internal fever,” bearing-down sensations 
removes the tendency to cancerous affections, an 

corrects all unnatural discharges. By druggists. 


“Exposition Universellc de l’art Culinaire " 
awarded the highest honors to ANcosTuRA BITTERS 
as the most efficacious stimulant to excite the ap- 
petite and to keep the digestive organs in g 
onder, Ask for the genuine article, mannteotured 
py A BS by dy J. G. B. Sizgert & Sons, and beware 


CATARRH AND BRONCIIITIS CURED. 


A ciererman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly | trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a sel!- 

ressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Fiynn & Co., 
117 East 15th St., New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 


Dr. Sace’s Catarrn Remepy cures when every 
other so-called remedy fai 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 


Pecx'’s Patent Improvep CUSHIONED I-aR-DRUMS 
rfectly restore the hearing, and perforin the work 
of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation and even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book 
with testimonials, free. F. Hiscox, 88 B’way, N.Y. 


ADVICE TO MOTIIERS, 


Mrs. Winst.ow's Sootraine Syrup should alwa' 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the ms, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


Queer, isn't it? A man who pitt  ouallow on 
kind of “ dish with ” imposin 
be scared to death if wy by: a cold ¥ with a 
Greek or Lutin title. 


Youna or middle-aged mon suffering from ner- 
vous debility, loss of memory, premature old age, 
as the result of baits, 8 ‘sould send ten cents 
in stamps for illustrated book offering sure means 
of cure. Address Worip’s DIsPENsARY MEDICAL 
AssocraTion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CON a. CURED, 


sician, rom practice, havin 
pees fom pee aie walgalow 
formula of a sim capeepre ‘remedy for 
speedy one s Sata Anche. an 
a, and all ‘Throat ond 
sitive and radical cure 
all Nervous Complaints, 
cane tested its wonderful curative powers 
in ap Bones 8 of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his caret. Bie fellows, Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve h suff 
wel send Sree of charge, to all w SS aneine it, this 
recipe ia German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for oe es and meng, | Sent by maii by 


Ln np “ 
W. A Norns, 149 Phester, N.Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
As A BRAIN Foop., 


Dr. 8S. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: “In 
cases of general debility, and torpor of mind and 
body, it does exceeding y well.” 








ONLY FOR 


Moth Patebes, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Morn and FREeckis 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
= — druguist for PEerry’s 

Pimpte Kemepy, 
the infallible "skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

Brent Goon & Ce. 57 Murray St., 
New York. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
. Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies de 
tection. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
the preparation is 
properly made, Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The Lae TT 
Dr. L. lB 
said LA FP -4- the 
h = ons om (a ree | 


3 
3 


| 
‘ 


AS WELL AS 


+ Beantifies the Sin, 


PURIFIES 


use fren 
Dottie’ will 


Rae yal tveam? as the 
of a ith iM Skin preparations.” One 
- six s months, using it every day. 
T. GOURAUD, Sole Pro: .,48 Bond St., N.Y. 
“ ou by’ all arugeists and ancy goods dealers 
throughout the U. Also found int N. Y. City at 
Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’ Ridley’s, etc. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


BAUS PIANOS 


The Most Perfect Instruments of the Age. 
ENDORSED BY ALL EMINENT ARTISTS. 
In Constant Use at the ‘Grand Conservatory 


of Music,’”’ 
These instruments are constructed from a musi- 
cian’s stand po nt, 


built from the best material, and 
em ying all modern improvements known in the 
art of piano manufacturing. They are sold at 








Et Ow BY 
OF HOBEHOUND ‘AND TAR, 
4 Wonderfal Care for Coughs and 


Lys May d 
el Baniehee Ooug Ps 
gg ytd have failed. 


Keep in  rendinees, 8 sizes— 

$1. Of all druggists eae ak 
PIKE’S TOOTRAGHE DROPS cure in One Minute, 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit. ounets any $5 or $6 shoe 
every pair warranted, Take none Les font 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, 
warranted.” Congress, But: 
ton and Lace. If mas en ng 
get these shoes from 
send anerees on 

tal card to W. 

Pongias, Brock- 

















IF YOu wANr 10 KNOW 


1,001 Tmpo: portant things you never knew or thought 
of about the human body and its curious organs 
How lifeis saved, disease induce 
How to avoid pitfalls of ignorance and ingieoretion, 
How to appl "tome ure to all forms o. 

Howto cure Group. Old Old bay mone Rupture, Pi — ete. 

Nae 
HITE 


AM PHTRTN Babies 
BLUE 


1 Pub, Co., 129 FE. 28th St,, New KIS 


LOW PRICES anp EASY TERMS, 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., Mannfacturers. 


WAREROOMS, 
58 West 23d Str2et, New York. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 
£15, The Lamon sis 
Gun warranted. 

Pr Pog amp es, 
TI, 


GRAYS VEST GAMERA 


he most remarkable photo. in- 
wadina ine produced. It is worn 
in exact imitation of a vest, having 
a lens button, and makes eight in- 
stantaneous pictures on one plate. 
Is in use by the leading art illus- 
trators. Just the thing for ama- 
teurs. Sample photo. ane descrip- 
tion freee Kk. D. GRAY, 
102 Fulton Street, New York. 


$2. SAMPLES 
i i ti 
ane se) e ooiling is “4 = ation 
poner as men pos band 
pe pormansns L~ lo cf; 
ment. Fare. leisure oy Send for full  Dartioe 
ms gue juvest ) easiest_mone 











ere is nS money for ovary read th 


preinest of printed i free of = 
This saves seeking and makes it easi 
for_inexperien persons. Try it. 
A . H. B. Merrill & Co., Chicago. qusssmemmmmemes > 


BIG OFFE 





To introduce them, we will 
s GIVE AWAY 1,000 Self- 
operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one, sen ur name, P. O. and express 





a A: 
office at once, ational bd Se 23 Dey S8t., N.Y. 
1563 New Scrap Pictures and 50 yeney C Cards (new) 

mailed for 10c. ESSEX CARD WORKS. 
lvoryton, Conn. 


50 Chromo, Gold Scrap, Loop Fringe, etc., Cards 
sent postpaid for 6c.’ Conn. Steam Card W orks, 





Hartford, Conn. 


New Scrap Pictures and 48 New Chromo 
and Geld Scrap Cards sent postpaid for 10c. 
——_ CENTERBROOK Carp Co., Centerbrook, Conn. 








be ALL. $80 a week and expenses 
pad. Outs worth $5 and particulars 
EF O. VickERY, Augusta, Maine. 


urray Hil 
DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 





EN ROUTE. 


W. O. WHEELER. 
First Prize Medal, Manufacturer of 


Vienna, C. WEIS } Meerschaum Pipes, 


1x73. Smokers’ Articles, etc..wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Cire’ lar free. 
399 oadway, N.Y. Factories, 
69 Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes and 
Bowls made up in newest designs, 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universall 

sought after and admi a. Ly eet in the world. 
fire per bettie: six for $5. BELLCHAMBERS, 
porter of fine a nair ia 
7 Sixta Avenvg, New Yor. 


‘wore RHEUMATISM 


OUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief ; harm- 
less ; infaliible cord. cays < eure. French ¥ egetable Sali- 


cyjates--box, $i meg f cays ks free; thousands authentic 


erences. i: oa Gen’! -, 102 W. 14th St. 
N.Y. West'n n Ag’cy: J.C. Fowler, ‘D., Denver, Col. 


DANCER. 


thout the knife or caustic, 
D without pain.” ty Tye thousand 


ED wit ule 


Address, 














Capital Prize| 


ALARY == a month 
ALARY =: Expenses 


to travel and sell staple goods to dealers, or 
eepenae® th & expenses to distribute circu- 
Sr. your Lg a All expenses advanced, 

md al paid. nee package of 

ie pees - ull Pparkculary Wi Send 8 cents’ 
We 1 pone what we. say. 





£§ Casket of Silver Ware Free 
who will show it to their neigh’ mys dea pnt 

Give nearest 
sees CONN. MANFG. CO_SIARTFORD, CONN, 


AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 

ing articles in the world. 1 sample free, 

Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

ANTED An active man or Woman in every 

county to sell our goods. Salary 

$75 per Month and Expenses, Canvassing 
utft and Particulars FREE. 

STANDARD SILVERWARE Co., Boston, Mass, 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
The Blueberry succeeds in all soils, and is a valua- 
ble Fruit to grow either for pleasure gS rofit. De- 
scriptive price-list free. TAPLES, 














EPAPER i: Ab book of 100 pages. ‘The 
pers and estimates of 

dicated which will meet his oveey. requirement, or 

NEWSPAPER ERTISING 


t book for an adver- 
ter to consult, be he ex- 
cost ADVERTIS! ERTISIN' 7 The a advertiser who wants to 
spend one dollar finds in it the information jr Ba 
can be made to do so 8 changes easil 
arrived at by corres D dnon or Find 5 a oa 
BUREAU, 10 arene Street (Printing House Square), 
New York. 











a cing ear eeoR EES 


Ionia Co., West ao Mich. 
rienced or otherwise. It 
eontaine lists of news) 
quires, while for him who will invest one aan red 
ousand dollars in advertising, a scheme is in- 
fifty-three editions ave beer isened. nS 
A to any acer for a cont. AP faker 
L.& 
PERFEZ 3 strengthens, enlarges and de- 
velops any part of the body, $1. Ner- 
vous debility pills, $1 pa Address, N._E. 


Mepicat Inst., No. 24 Tremont Row, Beaton. Mass, 





| “Come draw this curtain and let’s see your picture.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


A REVELATION IN THE HISTORY OF 
CRAYON PORTRAITS. 


An Unparalleled Announcement! 


Having completed neccessary arrangements en- 
abling me to supply any number of most artistic 
and faithful crayon portraits, also any number of 
elegant, durable and valuabie frames, at prices 
never before dreamed of in this country, I will, by 
way of pdvestising, for a season, from and after 
the appearance of this announcement, and until 
further notice in this publication, undertake to 
supply you as follows, viz.: 


a Kor $12.00 “Wy 


A faithful likeness, elegant frame, and valuable 
subscription, as follows: 


A finely finished and faithful Crayon Portrait, 
size 18x 22, called Life Size, workeu by hand by 
experienced, careful and talented artists, from 
copy you may send, either from a photograph, tin- 
type, or any other copy, small or large—photo- 
graph preferred. 

An elegant, durable and massive (5-inch deep 
molding) Bronze or.Gilt Frame, of latest new de- 
sign, in which the portrait, including mat, shall 
be framed and carefully boxed, and shipped by ex- 
press to your address within thir ly days from receipt 
of your order, expressage to be paid at destination. 


One year’s subscription to either of the follow- 

ing publications : 
FrRankK Lestie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPA?ER, 
Frank LEs.Li£’s ILLUsTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
FrRanK LEsiie’s Por uLaR MONTHLY, 
FranK Lesiie’s SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
FranK LEsuie’s Preasant Hours, 
FrRaNK LEsLiz£’s BUDGET. 


I will have subscription paid and entered up in 

our name, to commence with current issue or 
rom January 1, last, and will send you publisher's 
receipt therefor. But no deduction can be made 
Srom prices for portraits as given, even should you 
Sel inclined to waive the stated subscription ; and 


ALL THIS FOR $12.00, 
Equal to anything costing in New 
York City from at least 
$20 to $30. 


No such offer was ever made 


before. 


(= For $400 extra—total $16—I will make the 
frame of extra elegant and massive. all- -gilt, 7-inch 
(depth of surface) molding, of the latest new de- 
signs, frame alone worth, at retail city prices, $11. 
Total, re " anything costing at least from $25 to 
$35, for $16 


iG> For $14.50 py 


A finely finished and faithful Crayon Portrait, 
a Full Life-size Bust, size 22x27, worked by 
hand by experienced, careful and talented ertita, 
from copy you may send—the difference in price for 
this portrait and frame being only in the size. 


An elegant, durable and massive (5-inch deep 
molding) Bronze or Gilt Frame of latest new de- 
signs, in which the portrait, including mat, shall 
be framed and carefully boxed, and shipped to 
your address within thirty days from receipt ef 
order, expressage to be paid at destination. 


One year’s subscription to any one of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie’s Publications, as named above ; and 


ALL FOR $14.50, 
Equal to anything costing in New 
York city from at least 
$30 to $40. 


Ge For $5 extra—total $19.50—I will make the 
frame of extra elegant, massive, all-gilt, 7-inch 
molding, of latest new designs — frame alone 
worth, at retail city prices, $13. Total, egual to 
anything costing in New York city from $35 to $45, 
Sor 


I select and submit the following 


‘““Whatever Mr. Myers may undertake to do will 
be, I feel sure, well and faithfully done.—Cuas. K. 
WiLLMxR,” of The American News Company, N. Y. 


“We cheerfully recommend Mr. Myers as worthy 
of . h confidence.—Funk & WaGNALLSs,” Publish- 
ers, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


““We have known Mr. Myers for years, and from 
peserae’ experience with him can safely testify to 
is strict integrit 4- in all business transactions. We 
heartily commend him and his offer to the public. 
—THE SHERMAN pee Company,” Publishers 
of Admiral David D. Porter’s ** Naval History of 
the Civil War,” etc., 294 Broadway, New York. 


““We have examined specimens of the crayon 

pore. work and of the frames to be supplied 

Myers, as per his unprecedented offer. We 

find them all that he claims forthem. The oppor- 

tunity he offers will no doubt be welcomed by the 

many, who must appreciate it.—FRankK LEsLiz’s 
PUBLISHING HousE.” 


All work, portraits and frames, guaranteed to 
give more satisfaction to the most expectant. 


All copies received will be taken great care of 
and returned to sender. 


A faithful portrait of one we love and respect 
soothes the loss it cannot repair. Send copy for 

rtrait of your Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 

usband, Wife, Child, Friend or Betrothed, of those 
who remain with you, or of those who have been 
summoned away. 


HOw TO PROCEED. 


Select the pictures to be copied. 

Write instructions as to your choice of frame, 
whether bronze or gilt, and state whieh of the 
above-named m. nes or cals you se- 
lect, together with any other pov you may may uave 
to refer to. Write your full name an 
ing town or city, county and State in ares Write 
name and address legi gibly. 

Obtain P. O. money order, postal notes, draft on 
New York city, or bills to amount required, and 
pon a whole in a carefully secured envelope 


ly stem and registered at post- 
office, t roperly crags vor *s receipt therefor, at 
Ce in full must accompany all orders. 
Make peustances payable, and ad 38 all com- 
munications, to 
FELIX MYERS, 
P. Oe Box 526, 


38 Hast 14th 8t. _ New Yor« Crrr, 
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Ta Ee 


Useless Doctors! 


In vain, physicians came, with subtle skill, 

And tried, in turn, prescription, lotion, pill; 

With saddened looks they viewed her furry tongue, 
In solemn silence stethoscoped each lung ; 

From moulting head to gout distorted toe, 

They searched, then said, “Poor woman, ‘tis no go”! 

















: Mrs. F. Ooms, of Shumwa: “ When 
A WoMAN $ I had used Dr. Pierce’s ‘ EL te Souweletien’ 
ula walk all over door-yard, 
GRATITUDE. and I could get intoa m and ride two miles 
Sain We deen rare Bhar SR al 
= r * xX mon’ usin 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ two weeks, I rode in a on ten 
miles; my neighbors were all surprised to see me going 
about and helping to do my housework, after “doctoring 
with thirteen oe Ay best physicians we could 
Pe the one told my husband that I would never be abe 
to do my eee te more. I am thankful to my 
I wrote to you, forI su! aoe from *Female Weakness’ an 
T had almost given up in des 





F. E. Wiricox, Frendship, N. Y., writes: 
is foe “five or six years I had been badly troubled 
ess and terrible pains across 
back and pit of the. stomach. 
Three bottles o Dr. Pierce’s Spavortee Prescrip- 
tion’ acted like a charm, and cured me com- 
pletely, to my great joy.” 


Rev. Srpnry C. DA Galien, Mic! 
uy wish, in this letter, t0 eapress my gratitude tor 
Mrs. for the great g 


TERRIBLE |“: 











dure the least jar, could walk but a very few steps at a time. and 
could stay up only about thirty minutes at atime. Now she not 
only sits up almost the entire day, but can walk , ene, call on 





her neighbors, two and three blocks for that ah not feel any 
inj jurious effects at all. When we consider that she "had kept her 
oy Ng Fg EE ~~ Fe 
n and wo jose y the 
BED-FAST advance she had made, her pi now seems 
> marvelous. We had almost ost confidence 
For MONTHS. in medical practitioners, and adve reme- 
dies, but have found in your Dr. Pierce’s 





vorite Prescription’ and ‘Pellets’ the 
properties needed, and which | we believe will bring about a 
complete and final recovery.” 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call upon their family physicians, onc with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, another with 
cer going and indifferent doctor, separate and distinct 
are all symptoms caused by some uterine disorder. While the physician is ignorant.of the cause of suffering, he encourages 
treatment, and other complications made. directed to thi 


they all present alike to themselves and their eas 


- 
tter, bu’ Tobably worse for the delay. 
comfort rt instead misery. ’ 


- », Mrs. HENRY PATTERSON, of New York City, 
Doctor’s 


of prolonged 


writes: “I had been --+ ag an eminent “7- 
sician’s, care for eight months for what e 
called = disease.’ I e@ worse durin 
all this when, chancing to see a co (&.. 
’ Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser at the resi 

of a friend, I read that part devoted to ‘W and her 
Diseases.’ soon became convinced that my disease was a 
uterine affection, which, as you say, caused + tic br 
pane inward fever, nervousness, an and general debility. I com- 

enced the use of Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
"Golden Medical Discovery,’ applying also the local’ treatment 
which he recommends in the Adviser, and in three months I 
was well and strong.” 


Mrs. E. F. MORGAN, of Newcastle, Lincoln Co. 

Maine, says: “Five years ago I was a dreadful 

isufferer from utcrine troubles. Having ex- 

hausted the skill of three physicians, I was com- 

letely discou: and so weak I could with 
culty cross 


ae room alone. I began taking 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite tion’ and using the local treat- 
ment recommended in. 


mmon Sense Medical Adviser.’ 
I commenced to imprceve -¥ once. 








In three months I was per- 





A proper medicine 


iny cured, and have had no trouble since. I wrote a iether ¢ to 
~~ @ per, briefly mentioning how my health had bee 
agp F iy oF the = Fie pm to any one writ- 


fee me ~~ them, a envelope ‘or Te I 
have — ty "four “yee BY let tere. In replys a 
scribed my case d the treatment wand, tm ve_ earnestly 
advised them to “Go likewise.’ From erent many I have re- 
ceived second letters of thanks, statin: ‘that the the: i ‘commenced 
the use of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ Fy An 0 required for 
the * Medical Adviser,’ and had a) app the local ) ae Tavs apmy fully 
and plainly laid down therein, and were much better already.” 


“Female Weakness» Cured.—Mrs. SARAH 
Doctors A. SOyaLy, Green Adair Co.. loa. writes: 


ber if dh 
FAIL. a7 Fortes ene eee Sa a havi 


without benefit, I ey aye aduned 3 Ry 
vi me to send om} yout 
* Medical Adviser, 

six of your Favorite Prescri 
Purgative Pellets.” When I 
stand on my feet. In ninety days 


a Fy. aA phiysclans ad- 


licines. I according) naty sont, fos for your 
bottles of Fi 4 Pm nga hn ‘iscovery,’ 
d six 3 of your * Pleasant 


could walk a mile, and do 


backache, or nervousness, another with pain 
diseases, for which he re his ond and ad pm pn ds ood them to be such, when, in reality, 


ay ts 


Raving t been ill, 
g paid 








ret began using these-I could not. 


here and there, and in this way 
large bills are made, when the suffcri tient 
awe have entirely removed the disease, eufforing patient is 


light housework; whilst in six months I was compheeey oot, 
and my health has remained perfect_ever since. recommen 
you and your medicines wherever I go, and loan your ‘ Ad- 
viser’ to my friends. Two of our most prominent ph 

who have read your t work ‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,’ pronounce it the best ly doctor book they 
have ever seen.’ 


Mrs. V. H. Peterson, of Lockport, N. Y., had 
suffered for . years fi from “female weak- 
pay and “all run down” 
eae. Vexpressed ity and Dr Fs Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite 
Prescription ”’ end olden M Discovery” 


edical 
promptly cured her, ~ “; > have thousands of 


Mrs. Canocame Byers, corner Duke and Argyle 
pProsis; Hes ifax, N.S., writes: “ Dr. R. V. PIERCE, 

thank , and thank you a thousand pmol 
ion the relict th —— F hnan valuable 


‘Favorite —_ ion’ and * * have em 
me. I am perfect 'y cured of a chronic sic 
that-had troubled me for years. How my heart is overflowed with 


joy and gratitude towards you, my tongue can never express.” 


OVER - WORKED WoO ™MEN. 


For “ worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated school teachers, milliners, dress-makers, gencral housekeepers, and over-worked women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best of all 


restorative tonics. 








Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is not a “Cure-all,” but atmivels Pear a@ singleness of , being a most potent Specific for all those Chronic Weak- 
Nor a‘ * SURE. 33 & nesses and eras peekiter to women. It is a powerful, uterine, tonic and nerv: as prosation, debi and strength to the whole s m. 
“ALL It promptly cures nausea and weakness of stomach, geneeeions of gas, nervous p ion, debilit iy sleeplessness, in either sex. ‘ Favorite 
} ption” is sold by druggists under oo olied pone nthe me . vor ditions, see wrapper around bottle. rice Beduced to $1.00 per Bottie, 
or Six Botties for $5.00. 
IVER yy WwAZT,zILD ZT:AD should send for “The People’s Common im Senep Mod Medical Adviser,” in which over ate are devoted to the 
as I consideration of ted with numerous w: plates. It will be 


sent, post-paid, ~~ = address for $1.50, 
postage stamps. 


G. W., Lorz, Trudhom A writes: “For four 
LIVER bit I ‘puffered from liver complaint and attacks of 
ous fever; loss of appe nausea, constipation, 

DISEASE. 42° metimes diarr van in the back of the head, 
oe ae side and under the shoulder-blades, fullness 

® after , gen ‘e-F ee nm restless nights, tongue 

coated, e' A fet ts bottles of ‘Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Moaioal Discovery’ and "palletes I find I am as well as I 


ever was, 
BN for several ‘oo Som general debility. She 


GENERAL | 2 
The physicians 


DEBILITY.§ ®3, Recon Estp he 

*§ who attended 1 her. Tailed to ae her, and it seemed as 
if she must die. On one of your Memoran- 

dum Books, it gocuunsd Ip me an Coat, ae Fone Golden Medical Discov- 


pe hh t hel red a bottle, and, pther its use, a 
or the 3. was Noticeable, ané sf a . wing = ve dott, 
— was a wee woman. a bas to several, and in 
every case, 
grate: 


Lng Plains, N. Y., writes: “ Dr. 
6h PrERcE, ultalo, Y. Dear Sir—M wife suf- 


t has produced good results. “wie can never feel too 
ful to you for the saving of my wife’s life.’ 


A large pamphlet, treatise on Diseases of Women, 








diseases pecu to wi 
profusely pettiustrated with solored’ nl plates and numerous wood-cuts, and t be = for ten cents in 


WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


LIVER, BLOOD AND LUNG DISEASES. 


Liver Disease.—MERRIT 


STREET, EET, Esq., Drug. 
; GIVEN Up of Bluf Springs, Ala., writes: ‘Miss Brea 
LENN, of this p. had sick for more than 
T0 Die. a year with a gover affection oft the liver, but when 


se was at the lowest, she ougee Ld bottles 

of ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ from me, and, 
athough before using the medicine she was given up to aie by 
all the attending p araonet, her father assures me that she 
has now fully recovered. 


AMANTHA GAINES, N. Y., writes: “For 
six or eight years provions [had been troubled 
with a severe pain in the e smmall of my back, 
across my shoulder-blades, with Sousidesable bloating 
of the stomach from wind; was so = * at pe 


I could hardly sleep; also troubled with 
hard preathing, 9 lis. was p induced hy Eig 
Mrs. lean, N, Y., to try the ‘Golde 


Warner, of 
covery.’ The effects were marvelous. After taking 


I was entirely cured.” 





Mrs. CAROLINE SIMMONDS, Medina, N. z- writes: 
“T have been troubled with aecoms © Pay ie 
with fever, for three yeore, & but after using three 
bottles 4 our Ang edical Discovery’ and 
*Pleasan tive Pellets,’ 4 am fg A, to say 
that I —* entirely cured, an per- 
fectly well and able to do my own work.” 


Dyspere psia.—Lucy A. Woop, Daylor’s for Moreen 
DYSPEPSIA writes: “After many years of 3 of greet suf 

the evils of dys duced to tr your 

CURED. *Golden M ry and I cannot express 

Se gratitude I feel for ‘the. great g good it has done 


from eating, and I 


I do not suffer any, pain 
enjoy life as well ‘as anybody can wish.’ 


Mrs. Curtis BoGuE, West E 5 
writes: “Two bottles “ your ieee aical 


DIABRUEA PTS ay er ee oe FUE ote ete 
rhea. It has wor! fike'a o in my case. 
AND Coucu. It is truly wonderful. _I walked over @ mile 


{rHoE BLOOD Is TEE LIk-"* EK.” 


Thoroughly Ceemee the established. is the fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and soundness 


of constitution will be 
iden Medical Discov 


Go cures all 
or Tetter, Fever-sores, Hip-joint Disease, Scrofulous Sores and Sw: 





SCROFULOUS | 2s, writes: “ay was 
taken down last oa with swellin on his 
Sores right shoulder, left hip and Knee. He lay help- 

e less for five months, when great 
formed, four of which continued to discharge 
at the time he commen *Golden Medical Discovery’ 
under your, advice. Now, four bottles of the 


after ving 
* Discovery,” he is almost well and walks three-fourths 
t school every day. A scrofulous sore on his arm, which ran 
ee for two years, has letely under the influ- 
ence of the remedy named.” 


comp) 
* Fever-Sores.»»—Mrs. A. H. CRAWFORD, Linn Grove, Buena 
Vista Co., Jowa, writes: “I am the person who wrote to you two 


Golden Medical 
of Breath, Bronchitis, Severe 60 


tis, Asthma, 
nutritive pospesttes of oy Do ge oil are trifling when compared 
standard of health by “ wasting diseases.’ 


reduced below the usual 








humors, from the common tora See blotch, or on, erupticn, to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. 


ds, and Eating Ulcers. 


for advice respecting fever-sores on my leg. T took six 
Bottles of yc your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and was cured.” 


Scrofulous Tumor and Sore Pmt bw a, 8S. E. Gray- 








Especially has it proven its efficacy in curing Salt-rheum 


at once. I had a very bed cove om the hack of vay ieft bond Ser 
Sve monte, and % cured that, os wal os cones pation and indiges- 
tion, from which I was suffering very much.” 





DON, of Greemeset, BC. writes: Py 4 ety ne ig A I Issa TBSON, nwood. Pa. writes: “M: 
cured of scro sore eyes an hy 4 umor on her neck. ABSCESS OF | wife fe getti ~ well fast When she ease te 
the use of ver your reGolden Medical Se urse ° I have great faith ia use your ° setting ve & Discovery, * our best 
all your medicin LIVER, doctors is in ~~ oy Soe’ said ¢ she jrould die, die. 
Boils ana » ae ag ADA Toledo, Ohto our medicine w' 
writes: ‘I have used nine bottles of tae len Medical Dis- half a loaf of bread. iW that she had to an uicer on her liver ag large 
covery,’ and the result ie T am to-da from boils and carbun- tn a Sasa atedion 5 — atpeiee. when 
aes for ve a0 benene bg esa AD. 3 pala for some two weeks, eeks, ad then gay oh rary 
my ation an cers. Ts. OHNSON, Geor pb 4 on and blood 00) e what comes o 
— “" ites; “The ‘Golden Medical Disco coy’ salleved tee boil) Gr woune tam dere. She now has been well for weeks.” 
CONSUMPTION, WEAK LUNGS, SPITT ING OF BLOOD. 
res Consumption (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its wonderful blood-pu , invigorating and nutritive properties. F of Blood, Shortness 
dred affecti it is a sovereign remedy. hile it cures severest ena the spate ond pirtise the 
and iin agp ood Le pl IL Discovery. Me rapide bulide up yatom and purfiee the ood. nae 
{ ¥. McFARLAND, Athens, ‘La., writes: pra be pee in order to breathe. I had 
Consumption Cured.—W. J. HARTLEY, BLEEDING “My wife had frequent bleeding from the | been confined to room for ax ths, expecting to die. 
REDUCED TO | vera cruz, Ala., writes: “i met with an old ngs before she commenced using | your T'was 60 ‘bad ‘at times: that I ‘could "not ‘aligy any to 
friend of mine not lon, since, and he told me FROM Lunes. *Golden Medical Discovery.’ She D come into my room, as I could not ; to 
A SKELETON. of the very low health he had been in had any since its use. For some six months walk. I picked up one —* um 
aad he applied to our best doctor, bus gradu- that SaveD books on the floor of the 7 was 
worse un ent; was re- » and after reading began 
duced to a skelcton Y tad a fearful cough and was thought to Medical ay | 
have consumption. While in this low state he a visit to see 
his relations, and while in a distant he purchased a 
medicine called, ‘s Golden edleal 


\Consumption Cu 


writes: “For five years suffered very terrible 
cough. and debility. ”¥ "More than a year sineo I commenced to take 
Ee Golden it has completely cured 


ines I thease yee ree tke woovery, and. ft has completely cured 





«—DANIEL FLETCHER, Esq 
Gloucester. Mass., writes: “ * Nearly five years ago, i 
taken sick with a disease repardine which 
who me unable 


DISEASE. three physicians attended me were to 

of the foremost in Boston 

ia tumor ‘stomach, treated 7 = 

that, nearly killi physic; another, a homeopathic phy- 

sicien. thought I had consumption. When taken sick, I weighed 
151 pounds. I suffered from a heavy “ 
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‘DOWT INSURE YOUR LIFE 


Till you haye examined the 


a LIFE POLICY 


Sesace 7 
7 COMPANY. 





No hasiahin Conditions : or 4 
_ Restrictions 


LOWEST CASH RATES of ANY LIBERAL 
POLICY YET ISSUED, 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeitable, 


WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Policy, or 
Special Term Insurance, plainly 
stated in every Policy 
issued. 


Paid Policy-holders over $11,500,000.00 


te AU Claims Paid at Sight upon Reccipt of 
Satisfuctory Proojs of Death. 

Assets, We g ae ee ee $8,417,000.00 

Surplus,- - - - - - - - 2,096,000.00 


JAMES CG. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS. 


Are at present the most 
popular,and preferred 
by leading Artists. 


149 to 155 BE. 14th St. N.Y. 


SOLD BAKER 4 1878. 


Breaks fast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

\ and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent @ 
cup. It is d » nourish 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
pedmirably adapted for invalids as 
B welt as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Candtiparton. 
loss. of ppectite, bile, head- 

| N D | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
GRILLON TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgativ es, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 











Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P roprietor. 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE BROADWAY RAILWAY INVESTIGATION—A VERY LARGE FLEA. 








bral congestion, etc. 
New Scrap Pictures & Agent's Samples for 
1886, 5 cts. 8. M. Foorsr, Northfard, Conn. 





INSOMNIA. 


HEADACHE, 
Nervousness, 
Neuralgia. 


These complaints, resulting from Nervous Exhaus- 
tion,’‘and with accompanying or forerunning Insom- 
nia, are speedily relieved by this remedy, 


“VERVE.” 


‘Calijaion no Opium, Morphine, Chloral -Hydrate, 
or Valerian. 

Send the price ($1.00) one dollar and:ten cents in 
stamps, and we will send a sample bottle to any 
part of the United States or Canada. 


26 West 324 Stet, NewYork 


Laboratory, New London, Conn. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Reliable, Energetic Agents to sell a Popular 





TEN PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK. 


Large Erenpnotive. profits. Well. worth investi- 
gating. . M. 


DELANO & CO., 
47 Broapway, New York. 





“Now you have. him, and now you haven’t !” 





By its aid the hair, beard or 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Styl 
y ladies wearing ry’ hair in the = 
carted for the day in a few seconds, A 


be curled any desired le in from one to two minutes. 


moustache can 
” the Patti B y-§ the * » Montague Curl,” and anyother form desired 
mable “loose and fluffy” mode. Gentlemen's cacastaches 

beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated, 


Best po sont me saute TOOTH 


Se Se 


Dr. Scott’s * 


ELECTRIC TOOTH BR 
rocess which renders it im 





Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


TE rrerme” 


UsH. 
ssible for bristles to come out + use. 


. SCOTT'S 
1 il | teed and sent = triad | postpaid. on ipt of price. ED for ir. 3 both for 
factory. fo 
EBELTS, Ete. No ntiadih dae. GEo. A. SCOTT, 842 B way, New Y¥ at Drug ane Mention this publication. 


[aaa 
5Oc | 


BRUSH. 50c. 
ge 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, bya 
mae of f above articles yt re 
ELECTRIC CORSEES. BRUSHES, 











FLORIDA 


Ye De Bary-Baya Merchants’ Line ye 
AND PEOPLE’S LINE, 
st. John’s River, rhe 
One of their new & splendid low- breasure 
* water-tight compartment * 
Iron Steamboats 
Will leave. Jacksonville and Palatka daily 
for Sanford and Enterprise and in- ‘ 


termediate landings, upon arrival of 
Bsx your retailer Sor for Ge e Original $3. Shoe. 


Nonold 
Constable KAS Ca 


Dress Novelties. 


Northern.and Western: Express Trains. 





Have now open a choice se- 
lection of Spring Novelties in 
Plain and Fancy Wool Dress 
oods, etc. 


> in 

Proadovay AZ 19th ét. SAME Had at Me ati, 
NEW YORK. ‘’ Bene 

BETTER NOW THAN NEVER! 


Blood is Thicker than Water ! 
te"_- See ADVERTISEMENT OF F. MYERS, ON PAGE 14, ! 


None enumae py ahd bearing this Stamp 


_JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


‘| Made in Button,Congress & Lace. 
ee’ eerie 
Vi postal card sent 





This shoe stands in the estimation of 
Wearers than any ote the world. Thousands - 
who wear it will tell you thereason if yee ok dae 





-- 


¢, 


ARE ANNUALLY ' 


\X 


Our Seed US tho largest in = in 
New York, are fitted up with every a 
nee for the prompt and care: 

Caisin ders. 


ue for 1886, of 140 pages, co 
ot the. EY T, 
6 cts. (in stamps) t ‘0 cover 


containin Saas lates end Milustrations. 
BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, wil to will bo raalled oa recaipt of . 


ENDERSON & CO. °° & 





HORNBY'’S 


he J, ol on pee Re tey Steam 


‘ha 


MINUTES Cooked 
MINUTES Oats. 


Superior to any Oat-Meal in the Market. 
| ° CHARLES ELSWORTH, 


Oice, 279 Washington Street, New York. 





Our Green-house Totabllcbment at 
Jersey City is Shee most extensive in 
Amerie, Bales, 234 Million 


37 Cortlandt St., 








ee AND NOT 


SSAVVecae WEAR OUT. 


one by Wakes By mail, 25c.. Circulars 
free. 3.8. BIRCH. & CO., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


‘fSvanrw «RS Can learn the cost of any 
line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowe é& & 
Co.'s News! — Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., 
x 4 Sena 1 10 cents for 100-page pamphlet. 











OUR PORTRAIT! YOUR PORTRAIT!! 
See Advertisement on Page 14. 


#300 PER MONTH. 


Wanted, a business manager in every city to 
assume exclusive agency of our National Gas- 
saving Governors; required by all gas consumers ; 
average 25 per cent. saving in gas bills, with in- 
creased illumination and safety from fire; over 
7,000 in service ; indorsed by highest authorities ; 


100 per cent. margin for agente ‘ 
For pamphlets and. particulars address 
THE UNION NATIONAL GAS-SAVING CO., 
21 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


FSTERBROOK 


Leading Nos.:. 048, = 130, 185, 333, 161, 


For Sale Stationers. 
oh ESTERBR STEEL PEN CO., 


orks: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New Yorks 




















PLE COPY, 
we Co. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


THE 7 EBT: 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Four Iron Fire Escapes. 


TERMS-$3.00 and $4.00 Per Day. 


JO ‘ 
Marston > 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


le Cards and Pamphlet 
“Structural iat Gee sent frec by mail. 


___H. W. JOHNS MFG CO,, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicagos 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 


RAWTSON"S oa aug, §, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY PANDAGH. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Reief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DiIsPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


























BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 
JAMES VICK. SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y.. 
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Supplement to FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 
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